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INTRODUCTION 


The Report of the National Commission on “Atrocities on Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes : Causes and Remedies” is being presented to the Governmment of 
India at the time of the 99th Birth Anniversary oi Baba Saheb Dr. Ambedkar. It was 
through the efforts of Dr. Ambedkar that provisions were made in the Cons¬ 
titution for safeguarding the Scheduled Castes and Tribes and promoting their 
advancement. It is however our sad duty to report that forty three years after 
Independence and thirty five years after the Protection of Civil Rights Act, atrocities 
against Scheduled Castes and Tribes are still occurring with distressing regularity. 
We have tried to analyse the reasons and have suggested remedial measures. Before 
tackling the subject we have given the Constitutional and legal safeguards and the 
socio-economic measures undertaken for the benefit of these sections. In the course 
of the Report we have assessed the effectiveness of these measures. 

2. Our study covered the States of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Tamilnadu. We collected material from primary and secondary 
sources. Considering the nature of the subject we have deliberately avoided a 
correlation table approach. If we had done so, harrowing tales of suffering and 
injustice would have been camouflaged by arid statistics. We have instead presented 
case studies in various appendices, classifying them according to causes. The pith and 
substance of the Repo rt lies in the case studies. Here we see cases of intense suffer¬ 
ing and heart rending human tragedies, a sixteen year old tribalgirl, raped and killed 
by a policeman and his criminal associates, a Scheduled Caste person brutally 
murdered because he asked for return of the money lent by him, a ten year old 
Scheduled caste girl brutally murdered by a superstition crazed couple, seven 
hundred huts of Scheduled Castes burnt because they had dared to ask for reasona¬ 
ble wages. We could have given these and other cases, sensational presentation had 
we chosen to do so. But our purpose would not have been served. We have presented 
the facts in our case studies deliberately in a skeletal manner so that the circums¬ 
tances of the crime and the causes stand out clearly. While drawing attention to these 
sad cases we wished-at the same time to offer objective assessments and remedies. 

3. We have analysed both proximate causes as well as the root causes. The canvas 
is vast but we have deliberately compressed our presentation. Our objective was not 
to produce a sociological treatise but a Report with operational value. We have 
concentrated on areas of action. 

4. The arrangement of material, the analyses and the drafting of the Report were 
done by the Secretary to the Commission, Shri A. Mohandas Moses. Dr. Srivastava 
Deputy Director was in charge of the field studies, classification, tabulation and 
presentation of case studies. Shri Gulati (Director)and ShriDutta, Assistant Director 
colleccted-background material. Shri Tripurari Rai prepared the crime tables and 
provided background material on IPC,PCRA,PAA and BLSA. A succession of 
meetings of the above team was held in the Chambers of the Secretary, National 
Commission when detailed discussions were held and views were formulated. The 
Joint Secretary (Smt. Sujaya) and the DIG (ShriMann) also made useful suggestions 
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Others who assisted were Research Officers, Shri/Smt./Ku. T.S. Murthy, P. Kotiah, 
Parmar, S.Sur, ShikhoriRoyand AditiRay. The bulk of the typing was done by 
ShriD. K. Banerjee and in the final stages by Shri Sasi C.K. 

5. The draft Report was discussed at three meetings of the Commission and the 
suggestions of the Members, Ven. Lama Lobzang, Smt. Jamuna So lanky, Shri S.B. 
Ramesh Babu, Shri Ravindra Naik, Shri Scato Swu and Ms Mabel Rebello have 
been incorporated in the Report. 



CHAPTER I 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND LEGAL SAFEGUARDS AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC PROGRAMMES FOR 

SCHEDULED CASTES AND SCHEDULED TRIBES 


The Constitution of India contains an impressive 
array of provisions for removal of disabilities and 
discrimination against Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes. These provisions relate to prohibition, 
restriction of any access to public places (Art. 
15.2); reservation of appointments or posts in 
favour of any backward classes of citizens not ade¬ 
quately represented in the services under the state 
(Art. 16.4); abolition of untouchability (Art. 17) : 
restriction of traffic in human beings and forced 
labour (Art. 23) : guarantee of right to profess, 
practise and propagate religion (Art. 25) : protec¬ 
tion of right to admission to educational institutions 
(Art. 29.2) : special care for promotion of educa¬ 
tional and economic interests of Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes (Art. 46) : special adminis¬ 
trative arrangements and control over scheduled 
areas and Scbedul.d Tribes in any state (Art. 244 
and Schedules V &. VI) ; reservation in seats and 
special representation in Parliament and State Legis¬ 
latures (Art. 334) : reservation in services (Art. 
335) : appointment of a Special Officer for Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes (Art. 338) : and 
power with the Union Government for giving direc¬ 
tions to states for drawing up and execution of 
schemes for welfare of Scheduled Tribes (Art. 339). 
Special Enactments 

2. The constitutional safeguards are further but¬ 
tressed by special enactments relating to the Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. These are the 
Protection of Civil Rights Act, 1955 and the Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes (Prevention of 
Atrocities) Act, 1989, 

The Protection of Civil Rights Act, 1955 

3. The Protection of Civil Rights Act, 1955 pro¬ 
vides for penalties for refusing admission to hospi¬ 
tals, educational institutions or hostels; for refusing 
to sell goods or render services; for preventing the 
exercise of any right under Article 17; for demand¬ 
ing unlawful compulsory labour relating to untouch¬ 
ability like scavenging, sweeping, removal of car¬ 
casses, flaying animals, or removing the umbilical 
cord or any job similar in nature. The Act provides 
that for reprisal or revenge against a person for 
exercising a right under Article 17, where the off¬ 
ence is punishable with imprisonment under the 
Indian Penal Code for a term exceeding two years, 
it shall be punishable under the Protection of Civil 
Rights Act for a term which shall not be less than 
two years and also with fine. The Act also provides 
for cancellation and suspension of licences, resump¬ 
tion or suspension of grants and imposition of col¬ 
lective fine. Subsequent convictions carry higher 
penalties. Every offence punishable under the Act 


shall be cognizable. Every such offence except 
where it is punishable with imprisonment for a 
minimum term exceeding three months may be 
tried summarily. 

The Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes (Preven¬ 
tion of Atrocities) Act 1989 

4. The Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
(Prevention of Atrocities) Act, 1989 specifies the 
atrocities which are liable to penalties under the 
Act. These are forcing the eating of noxious subs¬ 
tances, dumping wastes matter on land, denudation, 
wrongful occupation of land, dispossession, bondid, 
labour, intimidation during the voting, mischievous 
litigation, false information, public humiliation, out¬ 
rage of modesty, sexual exploitation, fouling of water 
source, obstruction of entry to a place of public 
resort, eviction from habitation, mischief with ex¬ 
plosives, destruction of buildings and suppression of 
evidence. These offences under the Prevention of 
Atrocities Act carry heavier penalties than similar 
offences under the Indian Penal Code. The offences 
of custodial rape, highway robbery and house 
breaking by night which carry a minimum punish¬ 
ment of 10 years under the Indian Penal Code arc 
punishable with imprisonment for life and with fine 
under the Prevention of Atrocities Act. The Act 
also provides for forfeiture of property, externment 
and collective fine. 

Laws Relating to bonded Labour, Child Labour and 
Minimum Wages 

5. In addition to the special enactments which 
are meant exclusively for the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, there are other welfare enact¬ 
ments of general applicability which are of relev¬ 
ance in the context of Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes. These are the Bonded Labour System 
(Abolition) Act, 1976, the Minimum Wages Act, 
1948 and the Child Labour (Prohibition and Regu¬ 
lation) Act, 1986. It would be useful to consider 
briefly the provisions of these enactments as 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes constitute 
a substantial percentage of the disadvantaged per¬ 
sons whom these enactments are meant to benefit. 
Also, atrocities against the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes have often occurred as a reac¬ 
tion to efforts for implementation of these enact¬ 
ments. 

The Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Act, 1976 

6. The Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Act, 
19.6, abolished bonded labour in all its forms and 
every bonded labourer stood freed and discharged 
from any obligation to render labour under com- 
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pulsion. Eevery obligation to repay any bonded 
elect was also extinguished. Compelling a person 
to renuer any bonded labour, advancing any loan 
under agreement, providing for bonded labour, fail¬ 
ure to restore to a bonded labourer possession of 
any property which was seized from him or the 
recovery of a bonded debt arc some of the offences 
under the Act. 

The Minimum Wages Act, 1948 

7. The Minimum Wages Act, 1948 provides for 
fixation of minimum rates of wages for employ¬ 
ments in which labour is vulnerable to exploitation. 
The Act provides the machinery for fixing wages 
and manes cer.atn other provisions relating to hours 
of work, overtime payment and rest day. 

The Child Labour (Prohibition and Regulation) 

Act 1986 

8. The Child Labour (Prohibition and Regula¬ 
tion) Act, 1986 bans the employment or chudren 
beiow tne age of 14 years in any factories, mines 
and otner hazardous employments and regulates 
tne conditions of work of children in non-hazarduus 
employments. 

Plan Programmes for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes 

9. While on the one hand Constitutional and legis¬ 
lative safeguards for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes have been provided, it has also been clearly 
spelt out in successive plan documents that a major 
concern of Indian planning is the welfare and deve¬ 
lopment of weaker sections of the society, especially 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. For 
promoting rapid and concerted socio-economic 
development of these categories the Tribal Sub-Plan 
approach was adopted in the Fifth Plan and the 
Special Component Plan for the Scheduled Castes 
in the Sixth Plan. This strategy resulted in earmarked 
allocations and a higher degree of devolution of 
funds with separate targets under the different sectors. 
The thrust in the Seventh Plan has been to 
further strengthen the economic base of the Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and to give them 
occupational mobility. Comprehensive approaches 
covering economic, educational, health and other 
programmes have been attempted in various states 
for development of the Scheduled Castes and Sche- 
. duled Tribes. 

Plan Expenditure on Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes 

10. The Sixth Plan expenditure on Socio-economic 
programmes for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes amounted to Rs. 10,932 crores. The break¬ 
up component-wise is given in the following state¬ 
ment : 


Rs, in crores 


.. . -V 

Srii-duled 

Castes 

Scheduled 

Tribes 

Total 

1. State allocation 
for SCP/TSP 

3533 

3409 

6942 

2. Special C ntral 
assistance 

595 ' 

485 

1080 

3. Institutional finance 

2110 

800 

2910 


6238 

4694 

1093 


Education, economic programmes and social wel¬ 
fare schemes accounted tor 5U%, 28% and 22% 
ot the total expenditure till the end of the Sixth 
Plan. There has been a phenomenal increase in 
the Plan expenditure on the Scheduled Castes and 
Scncduied i rioes. The investment in tribal areas, 
lor instance has increased from Rs. 19.93 crores in 
the pirst Plan to Rs, 6,988 crores in the Seventh 
Plan — a three hundrcd-iold increase. As a per¬ 
centage of total Plan outlay the investment has 
increased from 1% in the Pirst Plan to 8.5% in 
the seventh Plan. The Seventh Plan document 
gives tne impact oi these programmes under the 
major indicators. Between iy61 and 1981, the 
literacy percentage among the Scheduled Castes 
increased from 10.27% to 21.38%. Among the 
Scheduled Tribes, the increase was from 8.53% to 
16.35 per cent. Between 1965 and 1983, employment 
ot the scheduled Castes went up from about 3 lakhs 
(13.17%) to 5.76 akhs (16.24%). In the case of 
Scheduled Tribes the increase during the same 
period was from 51000 to 1.62 lakhs and in terms 
of percentage to total employees from 2.24% to 
4.56%. Stipends, scholarships, free supply of uni¬ 
forms, stationery and books were given to 238 lakh 
children belonging to the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. Post-Matric scholarships were 
awarded to 9 lakh SC|ST students. About 3 lakh 
SC|ST were given assistance in agriculture, animal 
husbandry and cottage industries. 

Anti-Poverty Programmes 

11. Against the Sixth Plan target of 8.65 million 
Scheduled Caste families to be brought above the 
poverty line, it was estimated in the Plan document 
that by the end of 1984-85, 8.71 million Scheduled 
Caste families were assisted. As for the Scheduled 
Tribe iamilies, against the Sixth Plan target of 2.7 
million families, 3.46 million Scheduled Tribe fami¬ 
lies are reported to have received assistance to 
bring them above the poverty line. It is also re¬ 
ported that the quality of the schemes and their 
implementation have shown improvement over the 
previous plans. 

Distribution of Surplus Lands 

12. An important measure for uplift of the 
Scheduled Castes has been distribution of lands dec¬ 
lared surplus under the Land Ceiling Laws of diffe¬ 
rent states. During the Sixth Plan period, 8.06 lakh 
acres were declared surplus, out of which 6.88 lakh 
acres were distributed to the Scheduled Caste 
families. 

Scheduled Castes and Development Corporations 

13. Almost all the States have established Sche¬ 
duled Castes. Development Corporations for provid¬ 
ing margin money for mobilising credit from finance 
institutions for Scheduled Castes development. Up 
to the end of Sixth Plan the total capital of these 
State Corporations was Rs. 173 crores and 2.7 mil¬ 
lion Scheduled Caste families were benefited. The 
aggregate subsidy, margin money loans and bank 
loans amounted to Rs. 635 crores. 



CHAPTER II 

BACKGROUND TO THE PRESENT STUDY 


Survey of Crimes 

The legal and constitutional safeguards and the 
significant socio-economic programmes for the ad¬ 
vancement of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
have been covered in the previous Chapter. The figu¬ 
res of crimes against these sections, however, show 
that Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes continue 
to be vulnerable to violence at the hands of the 
other castes. The following table is revealing. 

SURVEY OF CRIMES 
1981—1986 


Total 

Rate of 

Crimes 

Rate of 

cognisable crimes per 

against 

crimes 

crimes—IPC 

lakh 

SC & ST 

against SC 


popukUion 


& ST by 
non SC/ 

ST per 
lakh popu¬ 
lation 



(in ‘000s) 


(in *000) 


1981 

1385 

200.8 

18 

2.6 

1982 

1353 

192.0 

19 

2.7 

1983 

1349 

187.4 

19 

2.6 

1984 

1319 

179.3 

2.0 

2.7 

1985 

1346 

1.79.3 

19 

2.5 

1986 

1383 

180.5 

19 

2.5 


SOU.RC2S : (i) “Crimes in India”-—1983 ‘‘National 
Grim: Records Bureau, Ministty of Heme 
Affairs.^/ 

(ii) Crime Review—1987—M.H.A. 

(iii) Twenty EighthReport of Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes—1986 87. 

Rate of Crime 

2. The above figures show a noticeable decrease 
in the overall cognisable crime rate per lakh of 
population of the order of 10 per cent during the 
period 1981 to 1986. Against this, the decline in 
the rate of crimes against Scheduled Castes and Tribes, 
is much less marked, being only around 4 per cent. 
The reasons for this obviously require close examina¬ 
tion. 

Statistics 

3. Appendix I shews the incidence of crime against 
members of the Scheduled Castes and Tribes, year- 
wise and crime-wise for the period 1981-1986. 

Steep Increase 

4. The figures show that while the increase in 
crime against Scheduled Castes in 1986 compared to 


.1981 was 8 per cent, in the case of. Scheduled.Tribes 
it was as high as 15 per cent. Murder and rape cases 
against Scheduled Castes registered a steep increase. 
There were alarming increases in the incidence of 
murders, grievous hurt, rape and arson cases against 
Scheduled Tribes. This is another feature which 
requires study. 

Statewise Ranking 

5. Appendix If gives the statewise and ycarwisc 
data of crimes against Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 
The Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
in his Report for 1986-87 has ranked the states in 
descending order in terms of number of atrocities per 
lakh of Scheduled Caste|Tribe population as follows:— 
Ranking of States in terms of incidence of crimes 
against members of the Scheduied CastesjTribes dur¬ 
ing 1981—1986 


Ranking of States in terms of incidence of crimes against members 
of the Scheduled Castes/Tribcs during 1931—1986 


A SCHEDULED CASTES 

Ranking State/UT 

No. of cases 
per lakh 

SC Pop. 

1 2 

3 . 

1. Marihya Pradesh 

396,32 

2 Rajasthan 

162.07 

3 Gujarat 

146.27 

4 Bihar 

107.21 

5 Ultar Pradesh 

105.25 

6 Maharashtra 

.79.0 

7 Jammu & Kashmir 

;67.61 

8 Kerala . ' . 

. . • 57.98 

9 TamilNadu .... 

. 33.22 

10 Himachal Pradesh 

. 33.02 

11 Kainate ka . . , 

. 28.58 

12 Haryana .... 

. .26.54 

13 Pondicherry .... 

. . 23.71: 

14 Orissa . . 

. 22.48 

15 Goa, Daman &Diu 

. 17.39- 

16 Andhra Pradesh . . 

. 1-4.43 

17 Tripura .... 

6.77 

18 Punjab .... 

. 5.72 

19 Delhi. 

0.89 

20 West Bengal . 

0.81 
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B SCHEDULED TRIBES 


Ranking State/UT 

No of cases 
per lakh 

ST Pop 

1 2 

3 

1 Madhya Pradesh 

. 146.60 

2 Kerala 

. 117.24 

3 Rajasthan 

. 59.67 

4 Maharashtra 

. 21.55 

5 Bihar 

. 15.02 

6 Gujarat 

14.44 

7 A&N Islands . 

13.64 

8 Arunachal Pradesh 

. 13.38 

9 Andhra Pradesh 

. . . 6.61 

10 Manipur . 

4.90 

11 Dadra&NagarHaveli 

4.88 

12 Ortssa 

4.41 

13 West Bengal 

3.61 

14 Assam .... 

2.52 

15 Tamil Nadu 

1.92 

16 Uttar Pradesh . 

1.72 

17 Mizoram 

1 .30 

18 Karnataka 

1 .04 

19 Nagaland 

0.61 


States with High Crime Rates 

6. It would be seen that the highest crime rate 
against Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
occurred in Madhya Pradesh. The incidence was 
also extremely high in Rajasthan, Gujarat, Bihar 
and Uttar Pradesh. Kerala comes second to Madhya 
Pradesh in crimes against Scheduled Tribes. 

Sociological Analysis 

7. Sociologists who have studied the phenomenon 
of violent crime against Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
have taken the view that they are a manifestation of 
the tensions created by changes in the political, social 
and economic structure. These changes have gene¬ 
rated aspirations among the weaker sections and 
resentments among others, which have resulted in 
conflicts. Certain analyses have also suggested that 
the causes for atrocities which v/ere previously related 
to non economic issues (like refusal to pay respect to 
Caste Hindus and dissociating from caste based 
occupations) have now become related to political 
and economic issues like allotment of lands and 
houses, demand for reasonable wages! and involve¬ 
ment in politics. It has also been pointed out that 
the nature of atrocities have also changed—from 


ostracism and individual harm to gang violence and 
arson.** 

Sensational Massacres 

8. From time to time, there have been eruptions 
of violence like the Kilvemnani massacre in Tamil 
Nadu (1968), Belchi (Bihar), Banda and Narainpur 
(UP), Bidar (Karnataka) and, Kestara (Madhya Pra¬ 
desh). Each of these sensational cases provoked 
considerable public outcry. Governmental action of 
varying degrees of efficacy was taken up. However, 
in addition to the incidental studies which followed 
in the train of these atrocities, there is clear need for 
an overall in-depth study for identification of causes 
of atrocities and for suggesting lines of corrective 
action. 

Aims and Objectives of Study 

9. Against the above background, the National 
Commission felt that there was need for undertaking 
a full-fledged project study at the national level on 
“Socio-economic factors and other relevant circum¬ 
stances leading to the commission of offences against 
persons belonging to the Scheduled Castes and the 
Scheduled Tribes—An appraisal of the current situa¬ 
tion and identification of action areas”. The stated 
aims and objectives of the study were to : 

(a) make an appraisal of the current over-all 

situation with regard tq commission of 
offences against persons belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes by 
non-Scheduled CastesjScheduled Tribes ; 

(b) find out the social, economic and other 
factors and relevant circumstances leading 
to the commission of such offences ; 

(c) assess the adequacy and otherwise of the 

legal and other measures taken by the 
Government to deal with the problem; 

(d) identify the action areas including legislative, 
executive, personnel and structural ; and 

(e) suggest further remedial measures. 

It was decided that seri ous crimes like 
murder, grievous hurt, rape and arson as also 
organised crimes involving substantial loss of 
property of the Scheduled Castes and 

* "Certain interesting papers on these aspects are : 

(i) Law and Atrocities on Weaker Sections in 
India—Nandu Ram (Vol 10(3) Indian Bar 
Review : 1983. 

(ii) Violence Against Scheduled Castes in India : 
Overview, Problems and Prospects—K. S. 
Subramaniam, Institute of Commonwealth 
Studies—London. 

(iii) Role of Legal Aid in Combating Atrocities 
Against the Weaker Sections of Society— 
Dr. M. R. Madhava Menon—Seminar orga¬ 
nised by Legal Aid Board. Bangalore— 
1989. 
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Scheduled Tribes would be the focus of 
the study. As the causes for crimes differ 
in the case of the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, it was decided that 
these should be analysed separately. The 
study envisaged an examination of the 
measures taken in land reforms, removal of 
untouchability, payment of minimum wages, 
abolition of bonded labour, forest and 


excise in order to assess the adequacy of 
the measures to identify action areas and to 
suggest remedies. It was also intended 
that the study would test the hypothesis that 
socio-economic factors would be different 
where the Scheduled Castesi Scheduled 
Tribes have a larger concentration compar¬ 
ed to pockets where they are in small 
numbers. 



CHAPTER III 

METHODOLOGY OF STUDY AND BASIS FOR SELECTION OF DISTRICTS 


The five states selected for study were Bihar, 
Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh and 
Tamilnadu in which live 38 per cent of the country’s 
population of Scheduled Castes and 48 per cent of 
the Scheduled Tribes. 

2. As we had undertaken a diagnostic study with 
a limited sample, the choice of districts had to be 
done on a pragmatic basis giving weightage to factors 
like SC and ST population, the percentage of this 
population to total population of the District, geogra¬ 
phical coverage and the prevalence of atrocities against 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes during the 
period 1983 to 1987. The salient characteristics of 
the seleceted districts are given below. 

3. In the case of Andhra Pradesh, East Godavari, 
was selected as it had the highest population of the 
Scheduled Castes and a high general crime rate. 
Nellore has percentage of the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes to total population of 30 per cent 
against the state average of 21 per cent. The number 
of crimes under IPC against the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes in Nellore per lakh of popula¬ 
tion was 4.6 against the state average of 2.2. Kham- 
mam has the largest population of the Scheduled 
Tribes among the Andhra districts and a leading 
sociologist has given his opinion that “the local tribal 
population has suffered from alienation of much land 
by members of immigrant economically and politically 
powerful population” (Haimendorf). Mahboobnagar 
witnessed a serious atrocity in Someswara Banda in 
December 1987. Cudappah ranks fourth in the state 
in total cognisable crimes. 

4. In the case of Bihar. Gaya has the highest popu¬ 
lation of the Scheduled Castes as well as the highest 
percentage of the Scheduled Castes to total population 
among all tile districts. In Hazaribagh crimes against 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes per lakh 
of total population were 17 against the state average 
of 11. Per lakh of SC and ST population, it was 110 
against the state average of 82. Palamau district, 
along with Gaya district has the largest percentage of 
SC population. Gaya, Hazaribagh and Palamau have 
been identified as districts which are sensitive from 
the point of view of crimes against the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. P also has a very high 
percentage of the Scheduled Tribes—18 per cent 
against the state average of 8 per cent. Katihar has 


registered a very high number of crimes (97) against 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

5. Madhya Pradesh registered the highest number 
of crimes against the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes during the period 1983 to 1987. Sagar, 
Shahdol and Vidisha have registered crimes against 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes which are 
considerably higher than even the very high state 
average. Raipur has been identified as a “sensitive” 
District from the po : nt of view of Crimes against the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

6. In Rajasthan the crimes against the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes per lakh of population 
were 131 and 49 respectively. As against this, 
Jhunjhunu recorded a very high figure of 143 crimes 
against the Scheduled Castes and Nagore and Katah 
recorded very high figures of crimes against the Sche ¬ 
duled Castes—271 and 296 respectively. Banswara 
has a population percentage of the Scheduled Tribes 
of 72 per cent against the state average of 12 per cent. 

7. In Tamil Nadu, South Arcot district ranks first 
in concentration of the Scheduled Caste population. 
Thanjavur district was selected as it registered the 
highest district atrocity figure during the period 1983 
to 1987. The other districts of Tirunelveli, Rama- 
nathapuram, Coimbatore and Tiruchchirappalli had 
also registered atrocity cases per lakh of population 
higher than the state average. 

8. Data for the study was also collected from secon¬ 
dary sources i.e. from the records at state, district and 
police station level. Data was collected from primary 
sources through case studies based on visits to the 
crime-spots and interviews with affected persons. 
District Collectors, District Superintendents of Police 
and a cross section of officials and non-officials were 
also interviewed. 

9. A total number of 1000 cases were taken for 
study in the five states covered out of which 100 cases 
were selected for study in depth at the village level. 
The break-up of cases, statewise and crime-wise is 
given at Annexure-III 

10. Recounting the details of all the cases studied 
would not have served much purpose. Instead, lists 
of illustrative cases have been appended. Both pend¬ 
ing as well as closed cases have been studied. Certain 
broad features have been isolated and causes have 
been identified from the cases studied. 
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CHAPTER IV 

CAUSES OF ATROCITIES 
1 LAND 


Land—Most Important Cause of Atrocities 

The cases covered by the present study showed that 
the main causes of atrocities were disputes and con¬ 
flicts arising from land, wages, bonded labour and 
indebtedness. Atrocities on tribals were found to be 
also due to the government policies on forests and 
excise and the manner in which these policies were 
implemented. The most important single cause in 
the cases studied was undoubtedly land. The 
disputes on land related to land reforms, allotment 
of house sites and cultivable lands, irrigation rights 
and land alienation. Atrocities in many cases took 
the form of interference with ownership, possession, 
cultivation and enjoyment of lands by Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes. 

Case Studies 

2. The illustrative list of case studies in appendix 
IV shows that Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
have been killed and wounded in land disputes. They 
have been intimidated, beaten and shot at and 
their women have been molested to force them to 
leave Government lands allotted to them. The use 
of firearms to terrorise Scheduled Castes is common 
in Bihar. Unlawful assemblies with weapons to cow 
down Scheduled Castes beneficiaries of land reforms 
have occurred in several cases. Even litigation has 
invited violence. Appendix IV has included Bihar 
cases where Scheduled Caste beneficiaries who went 
to court were subjected to beating. 

Land Reforms 

3. Land Reforms were introduced in the .states 
under study under the Andhra Pradesh Land Reforms 
(Ceiling on Agriculture Holdings) Act, 1973, the 
Bihar Land Reforms (Fixation of ceiling area and 
acquisition of surplus land) Act 1960. the Rajasthan 
Imposition of Ceiling on Holdings Act 1973 and 
the Tamil Nadu Land Reforms (Fixation of ceiling 
of land) Act 1961. 

Distribution of Surplus Land 

4. The above enactments provide for priorities and 
percentages for distribution of surplus land. The 
Andhra Pradesh Act lays down that 50% of surplus 
land should be allotted to Scheduled castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes. The Bihar Act does not stipulate any 
percentage but gives first priority in distribution to 
landless agricultural labourers belonging to the Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. In Rajasthan pre¬ 
ference is given to landless persons particularly Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. In the case of 
Tamil Nadu Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
get fourth priority. 


Progress of Distribution 

5. The progress of distribution of surplus land 
under Land Reforms Acts upto 31-3-1987 in the 
five States under study is given in the following 
statement. 

STATEWISE DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS LANDS 


(In acres) 



To all 
classes 

ToSCs 

% 

ToSTs 

V 

/a 

Andhra Pradesh 

362180 

171411 

47.32 

63970 

18 

Bihar 

217739 

123881 

56.9 

26590 

12 

Madhya Pradesh 

136864 

33373 

24.4 

60458 

44 

Rajasthan 

395662 

129279 

32.7 

39972 

10 

Tam.l Nadu 

124275 

47946 

38.6 

127 

0.1 


The progress of distributipn varies from State to 
State. It is as high as 57 per cent for Scheduled 
Castes in Bihar and as high as 44 per cent for Sche¬ 
duled Tribes in Madhya Pradesh. The process of 
implementation of land reforms has created animosity 
among the traditional land owning classes. Conflicts 
resulting in violence have occurred at the stages of 
proceedings before Tribunals, announcement of 
awards, changes in land records, placing in posses¬ 
sion and most of all at the stage of cultivation by the 
beneficiary. 

Irrigated Lands 

6. The animosity of the other castes is seen to be 
more virulent when the lands allotted are irrigated 
and exceptionally fertile. A case in point is the 
cultivation of “lanka lands” i.e. island lanos in 
Andhra Pradesh. These alluvial lands are assigned 
by the State Government on different tenures. One of 
the cases in Appendix IV (SI. 3) relates to dispute 
over lanka lands and attempts to forcibly harvest 
crops belonging to Scheduled Castes, leading to 
violence and grievous hurt. 

Damage to Crops 

7. Damages to crop raised by Scheduled Castes 
are a common feature. Envy of a good crop on the 
lands of Scheduled Castes has often provoked waflt- 
on destruction by other Castes. Resentment to culti¬ 
vation by the Scheduled Castes on their own account 
has arisen because of the reduction in the pool of 
agricultural labour. 

Pasture and Common Lands 

8. The use of common pastures and other types 
of community land by Scheduled Castes and Sche- 
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duled Tribes has often led to conflict with members 
of the other Castes. There are a number of record¬ 
ed cases of disputes resulting in injuries and death to 
Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe persons in 
connection with “poromboke” lands in Tamil Nadu, 
“Gauchar” land in Madhya Pradesh, “Ghair Majrua” 
lands in Bihar in connection with grazing rights, 
compost heaps and rights of way. 

Sharing Cultivation Rights 

9. Sharing of cultivation rights between Scheduled 
Castes and non-Scheduled Castes under “batai” 
system has resulted in conflicts in which Scheduled 
Castes have suffered in Madhya Pradesh. 

Vulnerability of SCs in Land Disputes 

10. A view has been expressed that the conflicts 
arising from ownership, possession and cultivation of 
land are not peculiar to lands owned by Scheduled 
Castes, No doubt land disputes are universal and are 
not confined to particular castes, what is seen in the 
present study is that Scheduled. Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes are placed in a vulnerable position 
because their ability to defend themselves is much 
lower than in the case of other castes. It is this 
feature which has contributed to the atrocities arising 
out of land disputes. 

Suggested Measures 

11. The measures which could be taken to mini¬ 
mise such conflicts and to give adequate protection to 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes are : 

(a) Gun licences should be given sparingly in 
“sensitive” areas. Large scale revocations 


and suspension should be ordered in places 
where atrocities have occurred. Such a 
measure seems to be indicated especially in 
the sensitive areas of Bihar, 

(b) Demarcation of boundaries for land allot¬ 
ted to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes should be done under the personal 
supervision of the senior officers of the 
Survey and Settlement Department as dis¬ 
putes with regard to demarcation have re¬ 
sulted in injuries and loss of lives to Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

(c) Legal aid should be given liberally to Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes to en¬ 
sure that their civil rights are not trampled 
upon. 

(d) The local authorities should take special 
steps to ensure that the enjoyment of com¬ 
munity lands is available to Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes and that their 
rights of grazing and rights of way are not 
restricted. 

(e) In places where atrocities occur or where 
they are anticipated, Peace Committees 
should be immediately constituted headed 
by the Collector|Dcputy Commissioner. Re¬ 
presentatives of Scheduled Castes or Tribes 
should be included in such Committees and 
the deliberations should be held in the 
affected areas, 



CHAPTER V 

CAUSE 2 : ALIENATION OF TRIBAL LANDS 


Special Safeguards 

In order to counter the displacement of tribals ne- 
cause of alienation of tribal lands to non-tribals most 
States have passed special enactments or regulations 
in addition to the normal tenancy and alienation laws. 
Bihar has the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act 1908, the 
Santhal Parganas Tenancy Supplementary Provisions 
Act and the Bibar Scheduled Areas Regulation. 
Andhra Pradesh has the Scheduled Areas Land Trans¬ 
fer Regulation 1959. The Rajasthan Tenancy Act 
1955 and the Rajasthan Land Reforms Act 1956 
prohibit transfer of lands by the Scheduled Tribes 
to non-tribals. Tamil Nadu has Board Standing Or¬ 
ders. These enactments provide lor prohibition of 
alienation of tribal lands in the form of sale or gift 
or mortgage. They provide for eviction of the non- 
tribal, resumption by Government and restoration to 
the tribals. Penalties are provided. For instance under 
the Bihar enactments the transferor may be ordered 
to deposit the consideration received and the buyer 
may be summarily evicted and may also be subjected 
to imprisonment and fine. 

Displacement of Tribals 

2. However, despite these enactments some of 
which have stood in the statute books for a long time, 
non-tribals have found illicit methods of evading the 
law and acquiring tribal lands. The predatory expan¬ 
sion of non-tribals into tribal areas and the disposses¬ 
sion of tribals through fraud or because of debt has 
been a continual source of violence, crimes and atro¬ 
cities against tribals. 

Alienation of Tribal Lands in Bibar 

3. It has been pointed out in various independent 
studies conducted in Bihar that the endorcement of 
the legislation prohibiting alienation has not been 
adequately vigorous. The provisions of the afore¬ 
mentioned three enactments preventing alienation of 
tribal lands in Bihar are among the most stringent in 
the country. Despite this, it was noted by the Com¬ 
missioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 
in his 1978-79 Report after a visit to the Santhal Par¬ 
ganas that large scale alienati o nof tribal land had 
given rise to mass discontentment among the tribals. 
In his “Land Reforms in Bihar” (Kurukshetra— 
June 1988)—Dr. T. K. Misra cited the view of the 
Santhal Customary Law Publication that settlement 
operations undertaken in Dhanbad District were 
being used to legalise the possession of illegally ac¬ 
quired land. 

Comments of National Commission—78-79 Report 

4. In its report of 1978-79, the National Com¬ 
mission had given the findings of enquiries into atro¬ 


cities in Godda Sub Division of Santhal Parganas dis¬ 
trict in Bihar. The observations of the Commission 
included the following points : 

(a) Considerable agitation has arisen out of 
disputes about the ownership and posses¬ 
sion of land and about entries in land 
records of rights. 

(b) Considerable discontentment was existing 
among Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes about payment of less than the dues 
for sharing cropping of land. 

(c) There were reports that the prescribed 
wages were not being paid by land¬ 
lords to Adivasi agricultural workers lead¬ 
ing to discontentment. 

(d) Local Mahajans have been charging exor¬ 
bitant interest on loans taken by Santhals. 
Allegations were also made that even where 
the Santhals were willing to return the money 
the Mahajans were reluctant to return the 
jewellery in view of the steep rise in the 
prices of gold and silver. This was also 
leading to tension. 

(e) The lessees of “hats” in the Santhal Par¬ 
ganas district have been levying charges in 
excess of the prescribed charges loading 
to disputes, tension and clashes. 

(f) The Mahajans have been charging exorbi¬ 
tant interest for consumption loans to Adi¬ 
vasi agricultural workers. 

Tribal Lands in Adilabad 

5. The fate of tribal land in Adilabad district of 
Andhra Pradesh lias been brought out graphically by 
Dr. Haimendorf in his “Tribes of India—Struggle for 
Survival”. 

“It seems that a few senior district officers made 
some feeble attempts to stop the flow of immigrants, 
but on the whole neither revenue nor forest officers 
succeeded in stemming the tide. As many of the new¬ 
comers were able to occupy cultivable land, there 
can be no dGu'ot that the minor revenue officials, and 
particular patwari and revenue inspectors, were won 
over by the immigrants, many of whom were wealthy 
enough to pay large bribes. The laws prohibiting the 
acquisition of tribal land by non-tribals were ob¬ 
viously ignored. Otherwise it would have been im¬ 
possible for recent immigrants with no claim to tribal 
status to acquire house sites and arable land at the 
expense of Gonds who lost all or most of their land 
within a span of a few years. The methods used to 
achieve this aim were similar to those which forty 
years earlier were used to dispossess the tribals of the 
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lowlands. Apart from outright trickery and the bribing 
of patwari and members ot the revenue staff fraudu¬ 
lently to change entries in the land register, the new¬ 
comers deliberately led Gonds into deot, then induc¬ 
ed them to lease their land for limited periods, and 
finally refused to return the leased land to the owner. 
With the connivance of patwaris and revenue inspec¬ 
tors, it was then not difficult to enter the new occu¬ 
pier’s name as “owner” in the village and tahsil re¬ 
cords.” 

“The results of this process of large-scale land 
alienation are obvious to anyone familiar with the 
area. Villages on or near the motorable roads, which 
in the 194Us and 1950s had still a purely tribal popu¬ 
lation and consisted of the usual thatched huts, are 
now teeming with newcomers, whose shops and large 
masomy houses, often painted in garish colours, have 
completely transformed the scene. Many of those 
villages no longer contain any Gonds, whereas in 
others small clusters of Gonds houses in traditional 
style form incongruous accretions to the modem 
settlements. Thus Indraveli, once the seat of a Gond 
raja, has grown into a large commercial centre with 
brick houses and cement structures lining both sides 
of the road Jainur, which in 1946 was a small Gond 
hamlet surrounded by forest, now contains a market 
centre with many shops and masonry houses all 
owned by non-tribals who settled there less than ten 
years ago.” 

Measures for Checking Illegal Alienation 

6. Methods for countering such illegal alienations 
were considered at a conference of Revenue Ministers 
held by the Rural Development Department of the 
Union Ministry of Agriculture on 18-5-1985. The 
consensus which was arrived at the above conference 
covered the following points : 

(i) A scrutiny of existing provisions regarding 

banning of transfer of land belonging to 
tribals to non-tribals and its implementation 
with particular reference to (a) Suo-moto 
action (b) extension of limitation period, 
(c) rais.’ng plea at any stage in proceedings 
before courts, (d) making the state a party 
in civil proceedings, (e) bringing tresspass 
within the ambit of law, and (f) physical 
restoration of land free from encumbrances 
be completed by 31-12-85 and necessary 
legislation for these and to plug loopholes 
be enacted by 31-12-86. 

(ii) Survey may be undertaken to detect old 
cases which could be taken up under the 
laws. 

(iii) Continuous monitoring of legislative and 
executive measures be undertaken. 

(iv) Updating of land records in Scheduled 
Areas be completed in a phased manner by 
the end of Vlltli Plan. 

A detailed review by the Rural Development 
Department on the follow up action taken on these 
recommendations appears to be over due. 


Offences in Scheduled Areas 

7. Out of the 250 cases pertaining to tribals in the 
States of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh 
and Rajasthan, 63 pases occurred in Scheduled Areas. 
The alleged offences in these cases were murder, rape, 
molestation of women, arson, burning of hay stacks, 
grievous hurt and other IPC offences. These offences 
fiave arisen out ot attempts to extract forced labour, 
disputes over grazing of cattle, rnnd grab attempts, 
disputes over loan repayments, forcible cutting of 
grass, mortgage of ornaments, animosity over elec¬ 
tions, collection of fire wood by tribals in forest areas 
and interference by other castes in the internal affairs 
of tribals. Illustrative cases of such atrocities over 
tribals giving relevant details may be seen in appen¬ 
dix V. A large number of offences against women 
have occurred in the Schedued Areas showing once 
again the extremely vulnerable position of tiibal 
women. 

Scheduled Areas 

8. The Scheduled Areas were created under Sche¬ 
dule V of the Constitution. The special provisions 
were made for these Areas and the Tribes because 
they were economically backward and because their 
social and other customs were different. Schedule V 
of the Constitution provides for the establishment of 
Tribes Advisory Councils to advise on matters pci- 
taming to the welfare and advancement of Scheduled 
Tribes in the state. It also provides that the Governor 
of the State may by public notification direct that 
any particular Act of Parliament or of the State Legis¬ 
lature shall not apply to a Scheduled Area or any 
part thereof. The Governor has not only powers of 
applying or modifying the application of Acts made 
by Parliament or the Stale Legislature but has also 
been conferred with powers of independent legisla¬ 
tion of considerable amplitude. Not only has there 
been no evidence of the exercise of these powers, 
there is on the other hand no evidence whatsoever of 
the awareness of the local administration of the need 
for special attention to these areas. Our study has uot 
revealed that there is any special attention being paid 
in these Scheduled Areas to speeding up the filling of 
charge-sheets or for ensuring that the safeguards pro¬ 
vided to Scheduled Tribes are observed in higher 
degree than any other areas. The kind of atrocities 
occurring in other areas are occurring in these Sche¬ 
duled Areas also. 

Suggestions 

9. The exploitation of tribals resulting in dis¬ 
possession of lands held by them is becoming in¬ 
creasingly a source of unrest and violence in the tribal 
areas, more and more as tribals become conscious of 
their rights. The following suggestions are therefore 
made for tightening the law and for improving imple¬ 
mentation. 

(a) The enactments of the different states which 
are the subject matter of the present study 
show different levels of stringency in dealing 
with the unhappy phenomenon of dispos¬ 
session of tribals. There is need for a review 
of the relevant State rules, regulations and 
laws on all India basis and for issue of 
guidelines with regard to the framework and 
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the main principles for such legislation. A 
study of the salient features of the Andhra 
Pradesh Money Lenders Regulation 1960 
and the Andhra Pradesh Debt Relief Regu¬ 
lation 19t>0 would provide valuable material 
for framing the guidelines. 

(b) The problem of alienation of tribal lands 
is often conceived as a tribal vs. non-tribal 
problem. It has been noted by experts who 
have studied this feature in Bihar that 
money lenders very often put pressure on 
tribals to dispose of his land to other tribals 
in order to satisfy their debt obligations 
from the proceeds. Such situations should 
also be taken care of under the laws fram¬ 
ed for this purpose. 

(c) Non tribals who have acquired lands from 
tribals resist attempts for the restoration of 
such lauds to the tribals by resorting to 
writs. Various authorities and experts who 
have gone in depth into this matter have 
suggested that there should be a curtail¬ 
ment of writ jurisdiction under Art. 226 in 
such cases as tribals are placed in a totally 
vulnerable position in such litigation. 

(d) Tribals are generally illiterate, poor and 
without access to proper legal talent. “Pub¬ 
lic interest litigation” by voluntary agencies 
and public spirited individuals should be 
encouraged. Legal Aid Boards should 
screen such cases and give assistance from 
state funds in all bona fide cases where 
prima facie the tribal has been expropriated 
illegally. 

(c) The law of limitation provides for opening 
cases of illegal transfers for a back period 
extending to 30 years. There are however 
certain States where the benefit of such ret¬ 
rospective effect has not been given. There 
appear to be certain High Court decisions 
of the Bihar High Court which have 
prevented the reopening of old cases of 
certain categories. It is desirable that die 
application of the 30 year retrospective 
limitation period is made uniform in the 
legislation of all the States. 

(f) Tribals do not in many cases possess title 
deeds to the lands enjoyed by them. They 
do not have in the majority of cases docu¬ 
ments to show transfer of lands to others. 
Enforcement of the Acts prohibiting aliena¬ 
tion therefore becomes difficult. At least in 
the “Scheduled Areas” a presumption could 
be created in law that any land in a 
“Scheduled Area” enjoyed by a non tribal 
is presumed to have been originally tribal 
land. 

(g) The relevant enactments of the different 
states cover transfers by way of sale, gift or 
mortgage. Where the provision of law re¬ 
lating to. mortgages are not adequately com¬ 
prehensive, the intention ot the enactment is 
circumvented by a resort to the device of 


usufructuary mortgages. The Acts ot certain 
states have plugged this loophole. While 
reviewing this legislation relating to aliena¬ 
tion of tribal lands ,this aspect should also 
be kept in mind. 

(h) Tribals have fallen into the dutches of 
money-lenders because of lack of institu¬ 
tional credit facilities in many of the 
“Scheduled Areas”. The Reserve Bank ot 
India should conduct a survey of such poc¬ 
kets where institutional credit is not avail¬ 
able in adequate measure and systems of 
bank and cooperative credit should be in¬ 
troduced on a phased programme. 

(i) The indebtedness of tribals very often arises 

from addiction to drink. Previously tribals 
were addicted to their own home brewed 
liquor distilled from forest produce like 
mahua. It is seen however in a number of 
tribal areas today that due to the drive for 
excise revenue, shops selling IMFL and 
arrack have come up in tribal areas also. 
It is also seen that in certain states 
like Madhya Pradesh the excise con¬ 
tractors who bid substantial amounts 
to obtain the excise contracts have 
resorted to high pressure salesman¬ 
ship to entice tribals to the liquor shops. 
Liquor Shop owners in tribal areas have 
even resorted to giving credit to their tribal 
customers. The outgo of the tribal’s limited 
and seasonal income into these liquor shops 
usually ends in ruin of his family and the 
alienation of his land. The policy of intro¬ 
duction of prohibition in tribal areas in the 
past ignored the fact that many tribals still 
brew their own liquor from materials avail¬ 
able in the forests. The excise enforcement 
authorities also used their raids as a means 
for intimidating the tribals and causing 
harassment to them. The solution therefore 
lies not on mechanical applicati on of pro¬ 
hibition to tribal areas. The policy should 
be one of modified prohibition which per¬ 
mits home-brewed liquor from forest mate¬ 
rials but not any other form of liquor. 

(j) Certain Acts, for instance the enactments of 
Andhra Pradesh, contain very comprehen¬ 
sive and useful provisions. However, the 
penal provisions are either non existent or 
are of an insufficiently deterrent nature. The 
penal provisions of the various enactments 
should provide for forfeiture of the land 
from the unlawful purchaser, eviction 
of the unlawful purchaser through 
summary . proceedings, restoration 
of the land to any. tribal, penalties on 
the transferee by way of money fine and 
imprisonment. As a. deterrent on the tribals, 
provision should also be made for debarring 
such transferors from being allotted govern¬ 
ment land. The need for debarring them 
from the benefits of other government pro¬ 
grammes could also-be considered. 
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(k) Certain enactments empower the jurisdic¬ 
tional Deputy Commissioners to grant per¬ 
mission lor alienation of tribal land to non- 
tribals. In order to reduce such cases to the 
minimum and to make the process of trans¬ 
fer more difficult, it is desirable that this 
power is exercised only by the State 
Government. 

(U Several states have pointed to the need for 
careful watch over the administrative ma¬ 
chinery in tribal areas. The importance of 
the village officer’s responsibility for main¬ 
tenance of land records has been stressed by 
several experts who have studied the pheno¬ 
mena of alienation of tribal lands. Haimen- 
dort in his book “Tribes of India-Struggle 
for Survival” has pointed to the key posi¬ 
tion of the Patwari in tire system of land 
rights which has enabled clusters of power¬ 
ful families of other sections to outwit the 
illiterate Gonds of Adilabad district in 
Andhra Pradesh at every step and to sabot¬ 
age the compaign of government to restore 
alienated tribal lands. The Santhal Custo¬ 
mary law Publication pointed out in a 
Memorandum to the state government that 
the settlement operations undertaken in the 
Santhal Parganas were being used to lega¬ 
lise the possession of illegally acquired land. 
In this situation, it is a matter of paramount 
necessity that the revenue officers at the 
supervisory levels conduct periodic enquiri¬ 
es along with spot inspections of tribal vil¬ 
lages to ascertain the actual position in the 
field. These aspects were at one time at¬ 
tended to as a matter of routine during the 
inspections and hearings accompanying the 
fixation of the land revenue demand for 
each village at the time of the proceedings 
known variously in different states as 
“Jamabandi” or “Huzur Jamabandi”. The 
system of such Jamabandies for detecting 
unlawful alienation of tribal lands should be 
revived and dedicated officers with the capa¬ 
city for moving around on foot and for 
meeting and contacting the tribal, talking to 
tribals without inhibitions should be posted 
for this purpose. 

(m) Non tribals show great ingenuity in their 
methods for grabbing tribal lands. Many of 
them have resorted to bogus marriages of 
concubinage with tribal women or adoption 
of tribal children in order to obtain control 
of tribal lands. The laws will have to be 
tightened to meet such situations also, where 
marriages have taken place between non- 
tribal men and tribal women, the latter 
should be debarred from purchasing tribal 
lands. 

(n) The Constitution makers realised the need 
for special provisions in the Constitution 
itself for protection of the rights of tribals 
in places of concentration of tribal popula¬ 
tion when they incorporated Schedule V 


and created “Scheduled Areas”. The Con¬ 
stitution gives very wide powers to the 
Governors to suspend or modify existing 
legislation in such areas. The Governor is 
also given powers under Schedule 
V to virtually enact suitable legis¬ 
lation for such areas without recourse 
to either Parliament or the State Legislature. 
However, as we have seen in previous para¬ 
graphs, these powers have been lying dis¬ 
used. Many of the lacunae in the existing 
legislation could be cured by a suitable ex¬ 
ercise of the Governor’s powers under 
Schedule V. The Government of India de¬ 
cided in principle that the “Scheduled 
Areas” and the Tribal Sub Plan area should 
be conterminus. This has diverted attention 
from the “Scheduled Areas” where the in¬ 
tention under the Constitution was to focus 
attention on the specially vulnerable posi¬ 
tion of the tribals and to adopt special safe¬ 
guards. The restoration of status quoante 
to bring it in line with the intentions of the 
framers of the Constitution is dearly indi¬ 
cated. 

(o) A scheme for acquainting tribals with the 
relevant laws, rules and regulations has been 
initiated in Kerala State. Such courses will 
have to be of short duration, should be com¬ 
municated in very simple and elementary 
terms and should cover matters like the re¬ 
cord of rights, alienation of lands, money 
lending and debt redemption. The need for 
obtaining receipts for monies paid and for 
checking all accounts maintained on their 
behalf by money lenders, traders and co¬ 
operatives will also have to be impressed on 
the tribals in such “elementary legal lite¬ 
racy” courses. 

(p) In most states the Project Administrator of 
the Integrated Tribal Development Pro¬ 
gramme is not part of the regulatory or en¬ 
forcement machinery. In Andhra Pradesh, 
however, the Project Administrator ITDP is 
a functionary under the laws relating to 
prohibition of alienation. He is directly in¬ 
volved in the restoration proceedings and 
has been given powers under the relevant 
enactments. This feature is worth emulat¬ 
ing in other states also. 

(q) Facilities for accommodation, medical treat¬ 
ment and education are still- somewhat 
backward in most tribal areas. Officers with¬ 
out proper orientation are likely to be dis¬ 
couraged by the lack of these facilities. Be¬ 
cause of this, tribal areas could easily be¬ 
come the dumping ground for officers who 
are not found suitable elsewhere. This 
would be a calamitous situation as tribal 
areas require officers with drive, imagina¬ 
tion and resourcefulness. While, no doubt, 
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certain minimum amenities will necessarily 
have to be provided, the officers selected 
for work in tribal areas should be those 
who are prepared to undergo a certain 
amount of hardship. They should be prepar¬ 
ed to stay in the tribal villages and be part 
of the way of life of the tribals. Selection 
of such officers needs to be done very care¬ 
fully. Senior officers who have worked in 
tribal areas should be made responsible for 
their special training and for motivating 
them. If Government policies in tribal areas 
are to succeed, a band of dedicated officers 
is a sine qua non. 

(r) In litigation proceedings in connection with 

land disputes as well as other matters, tribals 
are at a patent disadvantage as the non 
tribals are able to afford better lawyers. 
The Madhya Pradesh Scheduled Debt Re¬ 
lief Regulation 1962 as well as the subse¬ 
quent Tribal Debt enactment contain a 
salutory feature in the form of ban on 
lawyers in proceedings under the Relief Act. 
It is advisable that similar provisions are 
incorporated in the Acts of other states also. 

(s) The tribal is placed in a disadvantageous 

position in litigation proceedings before the 
courts because these proceedings are usually 


protracted and because the venue of the 
proceedings is either the Tehsil or District 
headquarter. It is therefore desirable that 
the powers are vested in executive officers 
for conducting these cases in the form of 
summary proceedings in situ.. Tribal Pan- 
chayats could also be vested with powers to 
decide specified categories of cases. 

(t) In cases where tribal lands come up for auc¬ 

tion for one reason or another, the relevant 
enactments should invariably provide for 
purchase at a value fixed only by Govern¬ 
ment or by government agencies, so that 
at the appropriate time and in accordance 
with the proper procedure the land could 
revert to the tribals. 

(u) While framing programmes and strategies 
for meeting this problem, the programmes 
for prevention of alienation of land and 
for restoration should be kept in clear cut 
compartments. There should be a virtual 
freeze on all land transactions in tribal 
areas. 



CHAPTER VI 

CAUSE 3 : BONDED LABOUR 


Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Act 1976 

The pernicious system of bonded labour has 
existed in different forms and under different names 
in the various states. It is known as “Jeeta’* in Karna¬ 
taka and Andhra Pradesh, “Gothi” in Orissa, 
“Kaniyas” in Bihar and “Sagri” in Rajasthan. The 
Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Act, 1976 was 
passed to eliminate this form of slavery and to identify 
and free bonded labourers and tackle their rehabilita¬ 
tion. 

Statistics of Bonded Labourers 

2. The total number of bonded labourers identified 
and freed as on 30-11-1988 was 2,36,867 out of which 
2,03,035 are reported to have been rehabilitated. 
The position in the States selected for study was as 
follows : 


Number of Bonded 
Labourers 

Identified & Rehabili- 
freed fated 


Andhra Pradesh 

• • • 

35,427 

23,522 

Bihar 


12,357 

10,932 

Madhya Pradesh 

* • • 

10,895 

6,407 

Tamil Nadu 

. 

36,827 

34,468 

Rajasthan 


26,112 

25,628 


Source : Annual Report : 1988-89, Government of India* 


Ministry of Labour 
Scheduled Castes & Tribes 

3. According to an estimate of the Programme 
Evaluation Organisation of the Planning Commission 
83.2 per cent of the total number of bonded labourers 
belonged to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. The position in the States studied by us as 
part of the present survey was as follows. In Andhra 
Pradesh and Bihar 80.5 per cent and 70.8 per cent 
belonged to the Scheduled Castes. Tn Rajasthan, 
Madhya Pradesh and Tamil Nadu 86.7 per cent, 
71 per cent and 45 per cent respectively belonged to 
the Scheduled Tribes. 

Violence arising from Bonded Labour 

4. The vigour of enforcement of the Bonded Labour 
System (Abolition) Act has varied from State to State 

S. 4(1) of the Act declares that on the commencement 
of the Act, bonded labour shall stand abolished and 
every bonded labourer shall stand freed and discharged 
from any obligation to render bonded labour. Though 
fourteen years have passed since the enactment, it 
has to be regretfully admitted that there are pockets 
in the States studied where the pracbce still con'inues. 


Landlords in. these places have not been able to re¬ 
concile themselves to the new status of the former 
bonded labourers, and have insisted that they should 
fulfil their commitments. Friction arises when the 
bonded labourer or members of his family try to assert 
their rights. This leads to violence and crimes against 
these weaker sections many of whom belong to the 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes. A list of such cases is 
given at Appendix XIIT. 

Need for Drive 

5. The Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Ordi¬ 
nance was promulgated with much fanfare in 19/5 
and it was sincerely implemented in many States at 
that time. During the course of the study it was 
noticed that this enthusiasm has not been sustained. 
A concerted drive therefore needs to be taken up in 
those pockets where bonded labour still exists. 

Need for familiarisation with provisions 

6. Most of the cases covered by our survey were 
found to have been charge sheeted under the IPC 
Sections and the provisions of the Bonded Labour 
System (Abolition) Act were not invoked by the police 
authorities. It is clear that the law and order machi¬ 
nery is not sufficiently acquainted with this important 
piece of legislation. Police officers at the Station House 
level do not, in many casts, appear to be aware of 
the provisions of the Act. It needs to be noted that 
under Section 374 IPC extraction of forced labour is 
punishable with imprisonment for one year or fine or 
both. Under Section 16 of the Bonded Labour 
System (Abolition) Act whoever compels any person 
to render any bonded labour shall be punishable with 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to three 
vears and also with fine which may extend to Rs, 2000. 
The penalties under the Act are, therefore, more 
stringent than the IPC penalties. If bonded labour 
is to be eradicated, the provisions of the Act will 
have to be implemented by the local law and order 
machinery. Officers at the station house level, espe¬ 
cially in areas where the practice persists should be 
given familiarisation courses on the implementation of 
the Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Act. 

Executive Magistrates 

7. The State Government may under S. 21(1) of 
the Act confer on ar. Executive Magistrate the Powers 
of a Joint Magistrate First Class for exercise of powers 
under the Act. The intention* was that vesting of 
powers in Executive Magistrates would expedite pro¬ 
ceedings. During the course of the studv it was 
noticed that such conferment of powers on Executive 
Magistrates had not been done. This needs to be 
done on priority .n areas where bonded labour is still 
prevalent. 
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Summary Trials 

8. An offence under the Act can be tried summarily 
by a magistrate (S. 21.2). This again, is a provision 
for expediting proceedings. This provision does not 
appear to have been sufficiently availed of as during 
the course of the present study it was found that a 
number of cases, even those entrusted to Executive 
Magistrates were pending for long periods. 

Rehabilitation 

9. The Act provides that specified officers at the 
District level should as far as practicable try to pro¬ 
mote the welfare of freed bonded labourers by secur¬ 
ing and protecting their economic interests to prevent 
any further contracting of bonded debt. While such 
concerted drives f or rehabilitation of bonded labour 
were taken up in the first flush of implementation of 
the Act, they do not appear to be a continuing feature. 
The Parliamentary Committee on Welfare of Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes suggested in its 
1985-86 Report that it should be studied whether 
enough had been spent on rehabilitation of freed 
bonded labourers to prevent them from becoming a 
prey once more. This study does not appear to have 
been pursued. 

Vigilance Committees 

10. The Act devotes considerable attention to the 
constitution and functions of Vigilance Committees at 
the district and sub-divisional levels. These Com¬ 
mittees are to include persons belonging to Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Tribes and social workers. The 
idea was tha tfrom the grass roots level authentic in¬ 
formation should emanate about bonded labour and 
the efficacy of the rehabilitation measures undertaken. 


The prevalence of pockets of bonded labour and the 
violence and the crime resulting from it in the States 
studied, show that these Committees have not generally 
been effective. 

Suggestions 

11. The present study has shown that certain steps 
need to be taken against bonded labour and the 
atrocities resulting from it, of which Scheduled Castes 
and the Tribes are the major sufferers. These steps 
are :— 

(i) A concerted drive in pockets where bonded 
labour persists. 

(ii) Quick studies by State Governments of 
whether there has been a relapse of bon¬ 
ded labourers into the old system, whether 
adequate rehabilitation assistance has been 
given and corrective action taken wherever 
necessary. 

(iii) Familiarisation courses in the implementa¬ 
tion of the Act for police station house 
officers especially in areas where theh prac¬ 
tice persists. 

fiv) Conferment of powers on Executive Magis¬ 
trates in areas where concentrated efforts 
are needed. 

(v) Resort to summary proceedings in areas 
where the evil is endemic. 


(vi) Activisation of Vigilance Committees. 

(vii) Assistance from Legal Aid Boards for bona 
fide voluntary organisations and individuals 
who undertake public interest litigation fo 
abolition of bonded labour. 


1203 Welfare/90—4 



CHAPTER VII 

CAUSE 4 : INDEBTEDNESS 


Violence arising from indebtedness 

The case studies have shown that disputes over 
money transactions have been an important cause 
of atrocities against Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 
Violence against them has been provoked by non- 
repayment of loans, demands for return of mortgaged 
property and attempts to extract forced labour against 
borrowing. Paradoxically, Scheduled Castes who have 
been lenders of money to other castes, have been 
the victims of atrocities in the course of trying to 
recover their money. The case studies Appendix VI) 
show' that atrocities arising out of money transactions 
in these states have taken the forms of murder, 
grievous injury, arson, molestation of women and 
taking away of bullocks. Serious injuries have been 
inflicted on Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
in quarrels arising out of amounts as small as Rs. 5. 
The studies also show that Scheduled Tribes are 
particularly vulnerable. 

Sources of credit 1951-52 

2. When the All India Rural Credit Survey was 
conducted in 1951-52, the bulk of the borrowings 
of cultivators (93%) was from non-institutional 
sources like professional money-lenders agricultural 
money-lenders, traders and commission agents. 

The table below shows the position in 1951-52— 

PERCENTAGE SHARE OF SOURCES OF 
CREDIT TO CULTIVATORS 1951-52 

Credit agency Proportion of 

borrowings from 
eachagencyfo total 
borrowings of 
cultiva tors. 

(Per Cent) 

Government 

Cooperatives 

Relatives .... 

Landlords .... 

Agricultural Moneylenders 

Professional Moneylenders . . 

Traders & Commission Agents . 

Commercial Banks 

Others .... 

Total 100.0 

Source : The General Reportof the Committee ofDirection, 

All India Rural Credit Survey, Abridged Edition, 
Reserve Bank of India, 1955, P.62. 


Sources of Credit 1981-82 

3. The Reserve Bank of India has been conducting 
decennial surveys of household debt and investment. 
The position which emerged from the last survey 
in 1981-82 is shown in the following table— 


Percentage Share of Sources of Credit of Rural Households 
and Cultiva tors 1981-82 


Credit Agency 

Rural- 

Rural- 

Rural- 


All 

Culti- 

Non- 


H. Holds 

vators 

Cultiva- 




tors 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1. Institutional Agencies 

61.2 

63.2 

36.7 

a. Government 

4.0 

3.9 

4.5 

b. Cooperatives 

28.6 

29.8 

13.9 

c. Commercial banks 

.28.0 

28.8 

17.3 

d. Insurance f . 

0.3 

0.4 


e. Provident Fund 

0.3 

0.3 

1.0 

2. Non-Tnstitutionr 1 agencies 38.8 

36.8 

63.3 

a. Landlord 

4.0 

3.7 

8.4 

b. Agricultural 




Moneylender 

8 6 

8.3 

11.4 

c. Piofessiona] 




Moneylender 

8.3 

7.8 

13.4 

d. Tiadcr 

3.4 

3.1 

5.8 

e. Relative & Friends 

9 0 

8.7 

14.4 

f. Other Sources 

4.9 

4.5 

9.4 

g. Sources not specified 

0.6 

0.7 

0.5 

Total: . . . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Source : All India Debt and Investment Survty 1981-82, P.38 


Change in Pattern 

4, It would be seen from the above two statements 
during the three decades from 1951-52 to 1981-82, 
tire share of the institutional agencies (mainly com¬ 
mercial banks and cooperatives) in lending to rural 
cultivators has risen from about 7 per cent to 63 per 
cent. A sizeable chunk of lending to rural cultivators 
(37%) still continued to be from non-institutional 
agencies. Money-lenders, landlords and traders 
continued to play an important role in the rural 
credit scenario. Rural non-cultivators relied on them 
heavily (63%) for their cerdit needs, 

K> 


3.1 
14.2 

1.5 
24.9 
44.8 

5.5 
0.9 
1.8 
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Statewise Position 

5. The position in the five states covered by the 
present study is brought out in the following 
statement— 

Statewise percentage distribution of cash dues outstanding : 
Rural Households—1981 -82 


State 

Alt Institutional Agencies 

AH Non-Insti- 
. tut ional Agen¬ 
cies 


Rural 

Rural 

Rural 

Rural 

Rural 

Rural 


Areas- 

Arcas- 

Areas- 

Areas 

Areas- 

■ Areas 


All 

cult. 

non- 

All 

Cult. 

Nor- 


H.H. 


Cult. 

H.H. 


Cult. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Andhra 

40.8 

43.6 

14.1 

59.2 

56.4 

85.9 

Pradesh 







Bihar . 

^7.0 

48.8 

31.2 

53.0 

51.2 

68.8 

M.P. • 

66.0 

67.0 

41.1. 

34.0 

33.0 

58.9 

Raj. . 

40.8 

42.5 

23.5 

59.2 

57.5 

76.5 

T.N. . 

44.4 

45.3 

28.6 

55.6 

54.7 

71.4 

Source : 

Ail India Debt 

and Investment 

Stuvey 

1981-82. 


Place of non-institutional agencies 

6. It can be seen from the above table that in all 
the states, the non-institutional agencies have been 
very active. It can also be observed that the insti¬ 
tutional agencies which include Government, Coope- 
tives and Commercial Banks have extended credit 
mainly to the land owning households in the rural 
areas and the non-cultivating households largely 
depend on non-institutional agencies for their credit 
requirements. 

Percentage of outstanding Bank lending to Scheduled 

Castes & Tribes 

7. The volume of commercial bank lending for 
agriculture has also registered a vast increase. From 
only Rs. 15.5 crores in 1951, it rose to Rs. 3756.46 
crores in 1981. There were about 334 lakh borrowai 
accounts in the priority lending section lending of all 
public sector banks in March 1989 out of which 
85.21 lakh accounts (25.48%) were held by Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. However the 
tctal outstandings against Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
came to Rs. 2616 crores out of an aggregate of 
Rs. 34,623 el-ores' accounting for only 7.6%. 

General Features 

8. While commercial banks and cooperatives have 
become major rural lenders, non-institutional credit 
agencies continue to be important. Non-cultivators 
in rural areas largely depend on money-lenders, land¬ 
lords and traders for their credit needs. The percentage 
of commercial batik lending to Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes is much lower than their share of the 
population. 


Coverage of Banks & Bank Credit 

9. The following table gives the coverage of banks 
and credit in terms of geographical spread and 
population— 

Banks and Credit Coverage—1981-82 


(As in December 1981) 


State 

Average 
popula¬ 
tion 
served 
per bank 
office 

Average 
area 
(square 
kilo¬ 
meters) 
served per 
bank office 

Number 

of 

persons 

per 

account 

Distri¬ 

bution 

of 

credit 

per 

person 

(Rs.) 

1 

2 

3 


4 

*4 

5 

Andhra Pradesh 

18,320 

94 


17 

316 

Bihar 

25,885 

64 


64 

107 

Madhya Pradesh 

22,110 

188 


54 

165 

Rajasthan 

19,873 

199 


51 

205 

Tamil Nadu 

15,261 

41 


17 

558 

All India . 

18,064 

87 


30 

429 


Source : Banking Statistics—1981-82. Reseive Bank of India. 


The statement shows that the area served per bank 
office is conspicuously above the national average 
in Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan. Population per 
bank office is considerably above the national average 
in Bihar and Madhya Pradesh. The number of persons 
per account in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan 
far exceeds the national average. The distribution of 
bank credit in these three states is well below the 
national average. On the whole, it would not be 
incorrect to conclude that the banking network and 
the coverage of bank credit are below the national 
norm in the states of Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that the crimes arising 
out of money transactions are particularly heinous 
in these three states. 

Difficulties of Rural Banking 

JO. It needs, however, to be recognised that 
reliance on the money-lender or traders would not 
cease merely with the establishment of an adequate 
number of banks in the rural areas. The experience 
of one such bank has been graphically described in 
an article—“Rural banking the Achilles’ heel” by 
Shobha Singh—(Times of India—21-8-89)— 

“It was in 1981 that Rasmai gained access to 
a rural branch of a bank. There was re¬ 
joicing, as the villagers foresaw a future 
free from the tenacious clutches of the 
money-lenders; a future where small savings 
went into the bank and farmers got ready 
loans to buy farm inputs and paid them 
back in easy instalments. 

But this dream remained a dream._ The 
money-lender did not go out of business. 
He merely faced weak competition from ai> 
institution entangled iri red tape. Tn the 
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hand-to-mouth existence of the small farmers 
of Rasmam, the question of savings does not 
arise. Loans are to be had, but corruption, 
underhand ways of securing loans (through 
false certificates), and benefits going to 
middlemen, have nullified their effect. If 
anything, the farmers, after the advent of 
bank branches in rural areas, have only 
earned the stigma of being chronic defaulters 
and a drain on the Reserve Bank of India”. 

Root Cause—Poverty 

11. What has been described in microcosm m the 
above article is part of tne general maiaise, namely 
lacs of adequate security ana poor repayment capa¬ 
city leading to a high risk loans wmch only me 
money-ienuer will taxe up at exorbitant rates of 
interest. The need lor consumption credit or credit 
for non-productive purposes like weddings or medical 
expenses or obsequies often drives SCsjSTs into the 
clutches of moneylenders. There is need for disburse¬ 
ment of such credit through coopeartives and in the 
case of tribals through LAMPS. Such credit should 
synchronise with the lean season. NABARD should 
have a line of credit for refinancing consumption 
finance requirements of this nature. More banks m 
rural areas are undoubtedly necessary but it would 
be naive to think that these alone will remove the 
cause of atrocities on Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
arising out of money transactions unless banks get se¬ 
curity and collateral and viable schemes on which 
they can lend, Scheduled Castes and Tribes, especially 
those who are non-cultivators will continue to 
approach the local moneylender, pay exorbitant in¬ 
terest rates and become vulnerable to atrocities when 
they fall into difficulties. 

Poverty alleviation programmes, income generating 

schemes and creation of entrepreneurship 

12. The ultimate solution is patently to combat 
poverty in the rural areas through poverty alleviation 
programmes, income generating schemes and pro¬ 
gressive creation of entrepreneurship among Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes. In the context of atrocities special 
emphasis needs to be given to the application of these 
schemes to Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 

Relief from Indebtedness 

13. Generating income in hands of Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes is one side of the problem. The 
other side of the problem is saving those who are 
entrapped in debts from money-lenders. Each of the 
states studied has specific measures for relief from 
indebtedness. Andhra Pradesh has the Scheduled Area 
Moneylenders Regulation 1960, the Scheduled Tribes 
Debt Relief Regulation 1960. Madhya Pradesh has 
the Madhya Pradesh Anusuchit Janjati Rini Sahayata 
Adhiniyam (Act 12), 1967. Rajasthan has the Relief 
of Agriculturist Indebtedness Act 1957, the Scheduled 
Debtors (Liquidation or Indebtedness) Act and the 
Rajasthan Moneylenders Act 1963, In Tamilnadu 
there is the Debt Relief Act 1976. 


Features of debt relief legislation 

14. The general features of these enactments are 
stipulations that all monelylenders should get licenses, 
limitation on gross interest, and nullifying loans given 
by unlicensed moneylenders, deenied discharge ot 
loans taken by persons below specified income limits. 
The special features relating to Scheduled Castes and 
bribes in the debt relief legislation of the different 
states are- 

fa) Andnra Pradesh : The important features 
of the Andhra Pradesh (Scheduled Areas) 
Money Lenders’ Regulation, i960 are as 
be|ow : 

(i) All the money-lenders m the Scheduled 
Areas are required to obtain licence and 
by the introduction of the licencing sys¬ 
tem, the number of money-lenders from 
outside the Scheduled Areas will be 
restricted and their malpractices will be 
controlled. 

(ii) All transactions should be in writing. 

(iii) One or more persons are to be appointed 
as Inspector for the purpose of the 
Regulation. 

(b) Bihar : The Bihar Sahukari Adhiniyam 
1974 provides for liquidation of all debts 
in the case of Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
holding less than one acre. The Bihar Debt 
Relief Act 1976 redeems the debt of Sche¬ 
duled debtor incurred before the commence¬ 
ment of the Act including the amount of 
interest if any payable on such debt. The 
Act came into force on 22nd January, 1977. 
The Scheduled debtor under the Act means 
a person who is a farmer owning not more 
than two acres of irrigated or four acres 
of /unirrigajted land, a marginal farmer 
owning not more than one acre of irrigated 
or two acres of unirrigated land, landless 
rural artisan and agricultural labourers 
whose annual income docs not exceed two 
thousand four hundred rupees. In respect 
of small and marginal farmer belonging to 
Scheduled Tribe the ceiling of minimum area 
has been raised to four acres of irrigated or 
eight acres of unirrigated land in case of 
small farmer and two acres of irrigated or 
four acres of unirrigated land in case of 
marginal farmers. 

(c) Madhya Pradesh : In August, 1982 the Gov- 
vernment of Madhya Pradesh had enforced 
the Gramin Rini Vimukti Adhiniyam which 
wholly discharged every debt advanced be¬ 
fore the 16th August, 1982 including the 
amount of interests' and which was payable 
by (a) marginal farmer (b) landless agri¬ 
cultural labourer (c) rural artisans and 

(d) small farmers. A marginal farmer has 
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been defined under the Act, as agrieuturist 
who (i) in case of member of Scheduled 
Caste or Scheduled Tribe holds agricultural 
land not exceeding one hectare if irriagted 
or two hectares if unirrigated and who 
personally cultivates such land, (ii) in case 
of a person other than a member of Sche¬ 
duled Caste and Scehduled Tribe, holds 
agricultural land not exceeding half hectare 
if irrigated or one hectare if unirigated and 
who personally cultvates such land. The 
other salient features of the Act are as 
below : 

(i) jurisdiction of Civil Courts has been 
barred to the extent of entertaining suits 
of proceedings against such debtors for 
recovery of such debts; 

(iij In case any property has been pledged, 
or mortgage executed by such debtor in 
favour of a creditor, such pledged or 
mortgated property has been declared re¬ 
leased under the Act, and the creditor 
is bound to return the same to the 
debtor; 

(iii) Acceptance ot amount of debts so dis¬ 
charged or refusal to return the property 
pledged or mortgaged, has been made 
an offence, punishable with imprison¬ 
ment extending to one year or fine which 
may extend to one thousand rupees or 
with both; and 

(iv) Collectors are given the powers to specify 
officers subordinate to them, who shah 
exercise all or any of the powers. 

(d) Rajasthan : The provisions of the Rajasthan 
Relief of Indebtedness Act 1957 were amen¬ 
ded in 1961 and the provisions were made 
applicable to Scheduled Castes and Schedu¬ 
led Tribes from 1-4-62 irrespective of 
whether they were agriculturists or not. 

(e) lamilnadu • The Tamilnadu Debt Relief 
Act 1976 provides that debt incurred by a 
small farmer holding more than two units 
of land in case of a person, who is a mem¬ 
ber of a Scheduled Tribes and one unit of 
land in case of others or by rural artisans 
and landless agricultural labourers whose 
annual income of the household did not 
exceed Rs. 2400 would be deemed to be 
discharged. Subsequently, the Tamil Nadu 
Debt Relief Act, 1980 was enacted. By 
this Act, the annual household income limit 
of the debtor was increased from Rs. 2400 
to Rs. 4800. The ceiling of land holdings 
between the members of the Scheduled 
Tribes and others was further removed and 
die provisions of the Act applied to all 
persons whose annual income of the house¬ 
hold was Rs. 4800. Subsequently, the Tamil 


Nadu Debt Relief Act, 1982 has been 
enacted which gives relief to debts incurred 
prior to 24-8-82. 

Special features of State Acts 

15. There are certain special features of the 
different state enactments which are worth noting. 
The Andhra legislation provides for a ceiling on 
interest, a cut off date prior to which all outstanding 
interest on debts incurred by tribals is deemed to be 
discharged and only the principal has to be repaid 
when the interest accumulation exceeds a specified 
limit. The Madhya Pradesh legislation does not set 
down a period of limitation for seeking relief. Other 
features of the Madhya Pradesh legislation are that 
civil courts do not have jurisdiction over debt relief 
cases, Deputy Collectors preside over debt relief 
courts and no lawyers are permitted in the proceed¬ 
ings. The Rajasthan Act presumes total discharge as 
on the cut off date, if the annual income of the tribal 
is below Rs. 2400. 

Guidelines for debt relief legislation 

16. A review of debt relief legislation on an All 
India basis by the Rural Development Ministry appears 
to be necessary in order to provide guidelines to the 
states for model legislation, keeping in mind the 
special reliefs' required by Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes. The guidelines should incorporate the salutory 
features of the different state enactments, some of 
which have been cited in the previous paragraph. 

Focus on Enforcement in Atrocity Prone Areas 

17. With the spread of banking institutions in rural 
areas and the introduction of credit schemes for the 
weaker sections like the differential interest scheme 
and initiation of poverty amelioration programmes, 
the implementation of debt relief legislation appears 
to have been given secondary importance. However, 
in the context of the continued reliance of the weaker 
sections, especially Scheduled Castes and Tribes on 
the rural money lenders, it is imperative that debt 
relief laws are enforced with priority for areas in 
which atrocities have occurred out of money trans¬ 
actions. 

Legal aid and Public Interest Litigation 

18. In disputes relating to money transactions, 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes are badly handicapped 
in litigation because of poverty which prevents them 
from being able to afford proper legal talent. Their 
economic dependency also inhibits the willingness 
of witnesses to testify on their behalf. On the other 
hand, the illiteracy ot these sections, makes them 
vulnerable in litigation on financial matters as they 
are very often compelled to sign documents whose 
contents they arc ignorant of. Legal aid schemes 
and public interest litigation (dealt with in detail in 
a later chapter) acquire special importance in the 
context of such cases. 
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Suggested Measures 

19, The following measures are suggested in the 
light of the diseussions in this Chapter, with priority 
being given to areas where atrocities have occurred— 

(i) Spread of banks and bank credit into areas 
where there are concentrations of Schedu¬ 
led Castes and Tribes. 

(ii) Special focus of poverty alleviation pro¬ 
grammes in such areas. 

(iii) Creation of entrepreneurship among SCs & 
STs and special drive for income generat¬ 
ing schemes. 


(iv) Priority for enforcement of debt relief legis¬ 
lation in atrocity prone areas. 

(v) Framing all-India guidelines for debt relief 
legislation incorporating salient features 
from different Acts. 

(vi) Legal aid for SCs & STs in litigation con¬ 
nected with money transactions, 

(vii) Encouraging public interest litigation in this 
type of case. 



CHAPTER VH1 
CAUSE 5 : WAGES 


Minimum Wages Act, 1948 

The Minimum Wages Act, 1948 was introduced 
for giving protection to labour in areas where they 
were vulnerable to exploitation. The Act lays down 
the procedure for fixing minimum wages and provi¬ 
des for related matters like hours of work, overtime 
and rest days. Agriculture and allied activities are 
covered in elaborate detail in the Act. 

2. Between 1961 and 1981, the population of all 
workers increased by 30 per cent, from 189 million 
to 245 million. The strength of agricultural labourers 
during the same period rose from 32 million to 56 
million, an increase of 75 per cent. Agricultural 
labourers who constituted 17 per cent of the total 
work force in 1961 accounted for 25 per cent in 
1981. This increasingly easy availability of agricul¬ 
tural labour badly affects their bargaining power. 
This position is aggravated by their lack of organisa¬ 
tion and by the weakness of the Governmental 
machinery for implementing minimum wages in the 
rural areas. Further, employment in agriculture is 
seasonal and agriculutral labourers are dependent 
on the landlord and the money lender during the 
idle months. Their plight is graphically depicted in 
a recent publication which takes a critical look at 
the promise and performance of Indian planning-— 

“In the families of agricultural workers, the 
husband, wife and children take on what¬ 
ever work they can find. Over the year, 
the family earns an average of twelve runees 
a day. Three fourth of this is spent on 


food which consists mainly of cereals. They 
are seldom able to eat two square meals a 
day. Their expenditure on clothing is less 
than 2 per cent. They have only a few 
pots and pans and no other moveables of 
any value. Of the little they earn, some 
portion goes for the repayment of distress 
loans taken from landlords and money¬ 
lenders. There is high mortality among 
infants. Their children, particularly the 
girls rarely go to school; they have to look 
after the younger children and also help in 
fetching water and gathering fuelwood”. 

(“Planning for the Millions” by Anand Sarup and 
Sulabha Brahma). 

Atrocities on Scheduled Caste Agricultural Labour 

3. This occupational vulnerability is compounded 
in the case of Scheduled Caste agricultural labourers 
by the element of social disability. Any attempt on 
their part to agitate for reasonable wages usually 
meets with violence at the hands of the landowning 
classes. The atrocities are more heinous and on an 
organised scale where there are relies of the feuda¬ 
lists landowning set-up as in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and parts of Andhra Pradesh. 

Statistics of Agricultural Labour 

4. The following statement gives the percentages 
of agricultural labourers to "total population of 
workers and compares the position among Scheduled 
Caste workers— 


Percentage of Agricultural 
Labour to total 
main workers 


Percentageof Scheduled 
Caste Agricultural Labour 
to total SC main workers 


Percentage of Scheduled 
Caste Agricultural Labour 
to total agricultural labour 



Total 

M 

W 

Total 

M 

W 

Total 

M 

W 

All India 

25 

20 

46 

48 

4’ 

68 

38 

34 

31~ 

Andhra Pradesh 

37 

27 

59 

68 

58 

83 

33 

34 

32 

Bihar .... 

36 

31 

63 

73 

68 

86 

37 

34 

44 

Madhya Pradesh 

24 

18 

41 

39 

31 

55 

24 

25 

23 

Rajasthan 

7 

6 

16 

17 

15 

26 

42 

44 

36 

Tamilnadu 

32 

23 

53 

63 

54 

78 

42 

M 

41 


Source ; Cinsus Tables 1981 


Scheduled Caste Component m Agricultural Labour 

5. The following features need to be noted in the 
all-India picture— 

(a) Agricultural labour provides the largest 
single category of employment for Sche¬ 
duled Caste Workers accounting for 48 per 
cent. 


(b) There is 1 agricultural worker in every 4 
workers in the general population as against 
1 in 2 among Schedule Caste workers. 

(c) One in every two women workers is an 
agricultural labourer against one in five in 
the case of men. The position is more 
pronounced in the case of Scheduled Caste 
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women where the percentage is as high as 
68 per cent. 

6. The statistics of the five states coming under the 
purview of the present study reveal the following 
features— 

(a) Agricultural labour constitutes a significant 
part of the work force in the states of 
Andhra Pradesh (37 per cent), Bihar (36 
per cent), Madhya Pradesh (24 per cent), 
and Tamilnadu (32 per cent). 

(b) The percentage of Scheduled Caste agricub 
tural workers in the total number of Sche¬ 
duled Caste workers in the state is much 
higher than the national average of 48 per 
cent in the states of Bihar (73 per cent), 
Andhra Pradesh (68 per cent) and Tamil¬ 
nadu (63 per cent). 

(c) Scheduled Caste women agricultural labour 

constitute a percentage of the Scheduled 
Caste women’s work force higher than the 
national average 68 per cent in the states 
of Bihar (86 per cent), Andhra Pradesh 
(83 per cent) and Tamilnadu (78 per cent). 
The corresponding percentages in the gene¬ 
ral populabon in these states are much 
lower being 27 per cent, 41 per cent and 
47 per cert respectively. 

7. The foregoing analysis shows how greatly 
Scheduled Caste workers, especially Scheduled Caste 
women worker's, depend on agricultural labour for 
their livelihood. However, apart from agriculture 
there are certain other occupations which are of 
importance to the Scheduled Castes. Almost all 
primary leather workers, tanners and flayers, sweepers 
and: scavengers, weavers in the western region and 
fishermen in the East belong to the Scheduled Castes 

Case Studies 

8. The wage disputes figuring in the case studies 
in Appendix VIr relate to failure to pay minimum 
wages, non-payment of wages, delayed payment and 
demands for higher wages. The disputes have arisen 
mostly between landlords and agricultural labourers. 
There are also cases involving contractors and coolies 
on building sites and masters and shepherds in rural 
areas. These cases show that landlords and other 
employers have adopted violent methods to suppress 
the demands of labour. These conflicts have led to 
murder, arson and grievous injury not only on the 
agricultural labourers but also on their kith and kin. 

Intervention 

9. The Tamilnadu case studies have shown 
attempts by certain local Panchavats to intervene 
in such wage disputes. These well meaning efforts 
seem to have ended disastrously in one case where 
the other castes resenting the sponsorship bv tbe 
Panchayat Chairman of the cause of the Scheduled 
Caste's launched an attack on them which resulted 


in large scav<? arson, damage to Scheduled Caste 
propertv and murder of a Scheduled Caste girl. 

Prevention of Atrocities Act, 1989 

10. The Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
(Prevention of Atrocities) Act, 1989 focuses atten¬ 
tion on areas of activity where Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes arc particularly vulnerable. The Act specifi¬ 
cally lists various types of ‘atrocities’ on Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes involving on the one hand public 
humiliation and on the other hand economic offences 
like begar, bonded labour, wrongful occupation of 
land and illegal transfer of land. The economic 
offences listed as “atrocities” in the Act are punish¬ 
able under other laws like the Bonded Labour 
Abolition Act, the Indian Penal Code and legisla¬ 
tion regarding tribal land. The advantage of 
inclusion of even such offences under the Prevention 
of Atrocities Act is that such offences against Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Tribes carry more stringent penal¬ 
ties than under the general law. Further, the Act 
provides for exiernnient, collective fine and forfei¬ 
ture of property. It is surprising, therefore, that an 
area like minimum wages, where Scheduled Castes 
have been particularly vulnerable to exploitation and 
violence, should have been omitted from the purview 
of the Prevention of Atrocities Act, 1989. It would 
obviously be desirable for the Ministry of Welfare to 
take steps to remedy the lacuna in this otherwise 
excellent piece of legislation. 

Suggestions 

11. In the context of wage disputes leading to 
atrocities against Scheduled Castes and Tribes, the 
following measures are suggested— 

(i) Scheduled Castes form the biggest single, 
group among agricultural labourers. 
The majority of women agricultural labou¬ 
rers are from this category. Implementa¬ 
tion of minimum wages in agriculture is, 
therefore of special importance to Sche¬ 
duled Castes. The monitoring of revision 
s>f minimum wages and implementation in 
the rural areas should, therefore, not be left 
only to the authorities of Central or state 
labour departments. The agencies connec¬ 
ted with welfare of Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes at Union and state levels should be 
integrally involved in such exercises. They 
should ensure that revisions of minimum 
wages in various categories are done on time 
and that there is no slackness in enforce¬ 
ment by the concerned Government agen¬ 
cies. 

(ii) Action should be taken by tbe Ministry of 
Welfare to include offences relating to 
failure to pay minimum wages to Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribe labour in 
Chanter ir of the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes (Prevention of Atrocities) 
Act, 1989 with higher penalties than those 
under the Minimum Wages Act. 
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(iii) There should similarly be special emphasis 
on implementation of minimum wages in 
other occupations where the majority belong 
to the Scheduled Castes like primary leather 
workers, f.ayers, tanners, sweepers and 
scavengers. 

(iv) Confrontation between landlords and Sche¬ 
duled Caste agricultural labourers on wage 
issues usually results in violence and atro¬ 
cities cn Scheduled Castes. This is an area 


in which legal aid agencies should play an 
active role. Public interest litigation by 
appropriate voluntary agencies should also 
be encouraged in this field. 

(v) States in which there is a feudalistic set up 
in the rural areas like Bihar, Madhya Pra¬ 
desh, Rajasthan and Andhra Pradesh 
should give special attention to enforce¬ 
ment of minimum wages. 
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CHAPTER IX 


ATROCITIES AND THE LAW AND ORDER MACHINERY 


Need lor responsive Police Administration 

Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes are handi¬ 
capped by poverty, illiteracy, economic dependence 
and ignorance of the law. This places them in a 
position of patent disadvantage vis-a-vis the police 
authorities and the law courts. If the prejudices 
against them and the social disabilities from which 
they suffer pervade the police station and the magis¬ 
trate court, the benefits of the protective and penal 
previsions of the IPC, Cr. P.C., Protection of Civil 
Rights Act and Prevention of Atrocities Act will not 
be realised. A responsive police administration is 
the first requisite for ensuring that Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes' secure their rights and redress under the 
law. 

Lacunae 

2. The cases coming under the ambit of the 
present study showed various disquieting features like 
delays in reporting, failure to register, delays in visits 
to the scene of the crime and delays in charge sheet¬ 
ing. Only IPC and Cr. P.C. sections were usually 
cited in the charge-sheets even where provisions of 
other enactments like the Bonded Labour System 
Abolition Act ere attracted. Protracted pendency of 
atrocity cases before the courts was noticed in a 
number of cases. The percentage of acquittals in 
atrocity cases has been high. 

Delays In Reporting 

3. The time lag between occurrence of the crime 
and its reporting to the police station is given in the 
table at Appendix VIII. It may be seen therefrom 
that in 490 cases in our sample of 1000 cases com¬ 
plaints were lodged after a lapse of twelve hours. 
Among grievous offences, rape complaints are usally 
delayer. Delays beyond twelve hours in filing com¬ 
plaints were found to be greater in Scheduled Tribe 
cases. 

Reasons for delays in reporting 

4. The reasons given for delays in reporting are 
(a) occurrence of the incident late in the evening or 
at night leading to reporting only the next day, fb) 
absence of responsible person in the family, (c) hesi¬ 
tation and fear of reprisal, (d) time taken in efforts 
at compromise, (e) medical treatment of victim, 
(f) remoteness of the police station. 

References by courts for taking up investigation 

5. Out of the 1000 cases studied, references were 
made by the courts under S. 156(3) Cr. P.C. in 
16 cases to the police authorities for taking up investi¬ 
gation. The complaints in these cases related to 


allegations of trespass, assault, hurt, kidnap, molesta¬ 
tion, rape, gang rape, grievous hurt, arson, robbery, 
assault in connection with the practice of untouchabi- 
lity and murder by the police. Out of these 16 cases, 
6 cases were found to be false and were closed during 
investigation. Out of 8 complaints of rape, 3 were 
closed by the police. 

Need for ascertaining reasons for failure to register 

6. It was not possible during the course of the 
present enquiry to ascertain why the police authori¬ 
ties failed to register these cases, necessitating a 
reference by the courts. There was no evidence of 
supervisory police authorities having enquired into 
whether the cases were not registered in the first 
instance because the alleged miscreants were locally 
powerful. It is also pertinent that in cases where 
references are received from the magistrates there is 
likely to be a bias against the victims in the conduct 
of the investigation. It is, therefore, desirable that 
investigations in such cases are done under the super¬ 
vision of higher police authorities above the station 
house level. 

Delayed visit to scene of crime 

7. Investigation of offences, especially in the case 
of these against Scheduled Castes and Tribes has to 
be prompt and the visit to the scene of the crime 
should not be delayed as the evidence for the prose¬ 
cution is likely to be suppressed by the miscreants. 
The repeated instructions given to the police authori¬ 
ties on these aspects do not seem to have had any 
effect. As can be seen from the table at Appendix 
IX the investigating officer visited the place of crime 
after a lapse of 12 hours in a very large number of 
cases, even where the crimes were murder, rape, 
grievous hurt and arson. The reasons given tor 
delays were registration at night, lack of medical 
report, non-availability of investigating officer and 
difficult access to scene of occurrence. 

Delays in charge sheet 

8. In a letter in April 1985 to the Chief Ministers, 
the then Home Minister stressed that the effectiveness 
of punishment depends not only on the quantum but 
the speed wilb which it is imposed. It was pointed 
out that it should be possible for the police to com¬ 
plete investigations speedily and file charge sheets in 
the cases within the shortest possible time not exceed¬ 
ing 30 days. The statement at Appendix X shows 
the time lag between occurrence of the atrocity and 
the submission of the charge sheet. The figures show 
that far from adhering to the Home Ministry norm 
of 30 days, in 'he states studied a sizeable percentage 
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of cases were delayed beyond 60 days. The following 
abstract gives the statewise position— 

Percentage of cases where the time lag between occurrence of 
Incident and filing of charge sheet was more than 60 days 

(Percentage) 
Scheduled Scheduled 
Castes Tribes 


Andhra Pradesh 

50 

55 

Bihar .... 

72 

70 

Madhya Pradesh 

27 

28 

Ra asthan 

25 

12 

Tamitnadu 

42 

43 


Statement showing registration and disposal of 


The above statement shows that there have been 
abnormal delays in the filing charge sheets in Andhra, 
Bihar and Tanrilnadu. 

Statistics of Atrocity Cases 

9. The cases studied show various lacunae like 
failure to register, delays in visits to scene of crime 
and delays in investigation leading to delays m filing 
charge sheets. All these contribute to the high per¬ 
centage of acquittals in atrocity cases. The toilowing 
table shows registration and disposal of atrocity cases 
on Scheduled Castes and Tribes during 1986 in the 
five states covered by the present study— 

atrocity cases—1986 

Victims : Scheduled Castes Victims : Scheduled Tribes 

Number of cases disposed of Number of casts disposed of 


Convicted Acquitted Total Convicted Acquitted Total 


Andhra Pradesh. 

Bihar. 

Madhya Pradesh. 

Rajasthan . 

Tamilnadu. 

High Percentage of Acquittals 

10. In cases of atrocities against Scheduled Castes 
in Tamilnadu, acquittals were as high as 88 per cent 
of the cases disposed of. The percentages in Andhra 
and Rajasthan were 62% and 71% respectively. In 
cases of atrocities against Scheduled Tribes, the 
corresponding figures for Tamilndau, Andhra Pradesh 
and Rajasthan are 75%, 74% and 42%. 

National Police Commission Recommendations 

11. The National Police Commission Report covered 
in detail the role of the police vis-a-vis the weaker 
sections of society. They have referred to the com¬ 
plaints received by them of refusal to register com¬ 
plaint, delayed arrival on the scene, half-hearted action 
in investigation, brutality in dealing with accused 
persons of the weaker sections soft treatment of 
accused persons from influential sections and making 
or failing to make arrests on mala fide considerations. 
An important recommendation of the National Police 
Commission was the setting up of special cells for 
handling inquiries or investigations connected with the 
PCR Act and atrocities on Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes. Almost all states have implemented this 
recommendation and have established special cells. 

Improving Quality of Prosecutions 

12. The prime intention behind the setting up of 
these cells was to monitor the progress of investigation 
of atrocity cases and discuss with prosecuting stall 
the marshalling and presentation of evidence in order 
to ensure efficacy of prosecution. The foregoing statis¬ 
tics of preponderant acquittals however show that this 
purpose has not been fully served. There is clear need 
for activisation of these cells in the above direction. 

Advance Action 

13. The Police Commission also spelt out the need 
to collect intelligence on the actual ground situation 
and to identify areas requiring special-attention for 


63 

102 

165 

Not available 
ditto 

23 

66 

89 

64 

156 

220 

36 

26 

62 

51 

404 

455 

1 

3 

4 


protecting Scheduled Castes/ Tabes and other weaker 
sections from exploitation and injustice. Follow-up 
action on this recommendation has been tardy. The 
history of caste conflicts has shown a pattern of re¬ 
currence. There is utmost need for State Governmctns 
to keep a continuous watch over areas which are ’’sen¬ 
sitive’' to caste conflicts and initiate advance action 
in such areas in time. 

Special Police Stations 

14. A suggested remedy for inaction on the part of 
police authorities at the station house level on com¬ 
plaints from Scheduled Castes and Tribes is the estab¬ 
lishment of special police stations for them. This 
experiment has been tried in Bihar and eleven “Harijun 
Adivasi Thanas” have been established at Patna, 
Nalanda, Rohtas, Bhojpur, Gaya, Vaishali, Samastipur, 
Begusarai, Bhagalpur, Monghyr and Ranchi. In 
Madhya Pradesh "special Ilurijan welfare police sta¬ 
tions” have been opened in Uijain, Bhopal, Jabalpur, 
Panna, Morena, Raipur and Bilaspur. Two of these 
districts, Gaya and Raipur, were covered by the pre¬ 
sent study. The case studies in these two districts 
(Appendix XI) did not, however, show any special 
speed in investigation or in charge sheeting of cases. 
The National Commission had deputed its Superinten¬ 
dent of Police for doing a special study of Harijan 
Adivasi Thanas in Bihar during 1986. This report 
commented on the unwieldy jurisdictions of these 
police stations which made them inconvenient lor com¬ 
plainants. There was a feeling among the stall that 
their posting in these Harijan Police Stations indicated 
that they had fallen in the estimation of their superior 
officers. This lack of morale is bound to have an 
adverse effect on their functioning. The real remedy 
appears to be not in opening special police stations 
but in posting an additional Sub-Inspector or Head 
Constable exclusively for Scheduled > Caste/Scheduled 
Tribe cases in places with concentrations of Scheduled 
CastelScheduled Tribe populations, 
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Need for separate and up to date Statistics of Atro¬ 
cities 

15. The Police Commission has pointed out that 
undue emphasis on mere statistical reviews is likeiy to 
induce suppression of crime by non-registration ci 
cases. Tnough this could indeed happen, it must be 
recognised that a proper data base exclusively on 
crimes against Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tubes 
is a prerequisite for timely monitoring and propeny 
focussed action at all operational ieveis. From this 
point ot view the Annual Crime Reviews of the 
National Crime Records Bureau are patently deiicient 
as they lump all crimes together without distinguishing 
between atrocities against Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
and other crimes, it is also surpising that up-to-date 
locality-wise statistics of crimes against Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes are not forthcoming in many states 
and even those where the problem is serious like Bihar 
and Madhya Pradesh. 

Special Enactments 

16. The study has shown that even in eases where 
the provisions of other enactments like the Bonded 
Labour System Abolition Act are attracted, police 
officers at the station house level continue to cite only 
the 1PC provisions in the charge sheets. What is lost 
sight of is that under S. 374 IPC, extraction of forced 
labour is punishable with imprisonment or fine or both 
whereas under the Bonded Labour System Abolition 
Act, the penalty is imprisonment upto 3 years along 
with fine. The deterrent effect of the higher penalty 
under the above Act is lost ii the prosecution is con¬ 
ducted for a charge under the IPC provision. Taking 
note of this lack of familiarity with the provisions of 
the special enactments, the National Police Commis¬ 
sion suggested that police headquarters in each state 
should periodically compile and circulate among the 
field officers a detailed note indicating the scope and 
responsibility of the police for the investigation of 
specified offences under several Central and State 
enactments meant for the economic and social uplift- 
ment of the weaker sections of society. The follow-up 
on this recommendation has obviously been weak. It 
is imperative that these enactments are included in 
the training syllabus of police training schools for 
recruits as well as in refresher courses for in-service 
officers. This is especially necessary in the case of the 
new Prevention of Atrocities Act to avoid any undue 
time lag between the inception and implementation of 
this landmark piece of legislation. 

Special Courts 

17. The studies have shown that in general there 
has been a protracted pendency of atrocity cases be¬ 
fore the courts. The new Prevention of Atrocities 
Act provides lor constitution of Special Courts in 
each district. Due to resource constraints and some¬ 
times because the number of cases in each district 
would not provide enough workload for an indepen¬ 
dent court, most states have resorted to the expedient of 
designating the existing District Sessions Courts as Spe¬ 
cial Courts under the Prevention of Atrocities Act. It 
should be recognised that such an arrangement will not 
ensure the kind of priority attention that atrocity cases 
are expected to be given. The proper solution appe¬ 
ars to be that where the number of atrocity cases in 


a district does not provide adequate workload, there 
should be itinerant Special Courts covering two or 
more districts invested with the powers of Additional 
Sessions Courts in each of the districts. 

Executive Magistrates 

18. Where provision exists as in the Bonded 
Labour Act or the Debt Relief Acts in certain states 
for appointment of executive magistrates, this facility 
should be made use of fully. It is expected that such 
executive magistrates would be peripatetic, their pro¬ 
ceedings would be simple and understandable to the 
SC and ST litigants and that due redress would be 
given in such courts quickly. 

Legal Aid 

19. The role of legal aid, public interest litigation 
and social activist groups in obtaining social and 
economic justice to these handicapped categories is 
dealt in depth in a later Chapter. However, there is 
one recommendation made by the Legal Aid Com¬ 
mittee in their report on Processual Justice which 
needs to be cited here. For criminal legal aid that 
Committee felt that apart from lawyers’ services, wit¬ 
nesses batta, cost of getting copies and travel expens¬ 
es to the police station and court should be met from 
legal aid funds. The Committee also suggested that 
both complainant and accused, if a Scheduled Caste 
or a tribal, should be eligible for aid. 

Arms Act 

20. The lists of cases contained in the Appendices 
to this report show that the use of firearms to cause 
death, injury or intimidate Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes is fairly common in the states of Madhya Pra¬ 
desh and Bihar. There was little evidence in these 
areas, that the Arms Act had been implemented 
stringently, that drives for seizing unlicensed weapons 
had bo,en conducted or that licenses had been sus¬ 
pended or revoked. Nor was there any evidence of 
the judicious exercise of powers under S. 24-A, Arms 
Act to prevent atrocities in sensitive areas. 

Crimes by the Police 

21. One species of atrocity which deserves special 
condemnation is when the guardians of the law thenr- 
selves become perpetrators of crimes against Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Tribes. Five cases of this type can 
be seen in Appendix XII. Four of these cases relate 
to custodial rape—one was found to be false, one was 
acquitted, punishment of dismissal from service was 
awarded in one of these cases to the sub-inspector. 
The worst of the four cases, a gang rape of a sixteen 
year old girl, leading to her death from injuries, Was 
sttill pending before the court. 

Steps to be taken when crimes occur in Police Sta¬ 
tions 

22. When crimes are committed by the police, the 
official machinery is often misused to protect the per¬ 
petrators and obstacles tend to be placed in the way 
of proper investigation. For crimes alleged to have 
been committed by police personnel, therefore, inves¬ 
tigation should be done, not by the local police but by 
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handpicked officers of the state CID. The Home 
Department of the State Government should review 
ihe progress of investigation to ensure that it is pro¬ 
ceeding on proper lines and is not delayed. In cases 
of rape in police stations women police officers should 
be associated with the inquiries so that the victims 
and women witnesses can speak to them without in¬ 
hibitions. In many cases there is a reluctance on me 
part of the victims to tile complaints from fear of the 
police or from fear of social disgrace. To prevent the 
perpetrators from getting off scot free, the Ministry 
of Welfare has suggested that when a. Government 
officer hears of such an offence, he should take action 
to lodge the FIR. Action should be taken to arrest 
the culprits within 24 hours. Stern action should be 
taken against police officers if connivance or inaction 
is proved. It has also been suggested that ad hoc 
payment of compensation should be made immedia¬ 
tely after a prima facie case has been established. 

Importance of Public Interest Litigation in cases of 
crimes by the Police 

23. Public interest litigation assumes special im 
portance in such cases. In a recent case, the Sup¬ 
reme Court Passed orders on 15-1-1990, giving a 
married 18 years old tribal girl of Dhanbad, Bihar 
Rs. 50,000 as compensation for outrage, injury and 
loss caused to her by the police. This order is with¬ 
out prejudice to the liability of the police officers to 
face separate criminal or civil action. The above 
order was passed on a public interest litigation peti¬ 
tion by a Supreme Court Advocate and shows how 
socially committed individuals or organisations can 
help the cause of the socially disadvantaged through 
this method . A point which needs to be borne in 
mind in such cases is that all possible anonymity 
should be given to the victims in such litigation. On 
the other hand, when offences have been proved, the 
maximum publicity should be given to the names of 
the miscreants in the areas in which these police per¬ 
sonnel are working so that social stigma attaches to 
them regardless of criminal or departmental punish¬ 
ment which may be awarded. 

Suggestions 

24. The following suggestions are made in the con¬ 
text of atrocities and the law and order machinery— 

(i) Where there have been references by the 

Courts under S. 156(3) Cr. P. C. to the 
police authorities for undertaking investiga¬ 
tions, supervisory police authorities should 
inquire into the reasons for failure to regis 
ter the case. Investigations in such •'refer¬ 
red” cases should be done by the higher 
police authorities. 

(ii) To prevent suppression of evidence, the 
scene of the atrocity must be visited ex¬ 
peditiously. Inspecting police officers must 
check this point during police station ins¬ 
pections. 

(iii) Charge sheets in atrocity cases must be 
filed as a rule within 30 days. Any delay 


should be explained by the concerned police 
officer to the next higher police authority. 

(iv) The high percentage of acquittals in atro¬ 
city cases indicates poor quality of prosecu¬ 
tions. The officers of the Special Cells 
should discuss periodically with prosecuting 
staff, the marshalling and presentation of 
evidence in order to make prosecutions 
effective. 

(v > The state level cells for handlingjmonitor- 
ing inquiries and investigations into atroci¬ 
ties should be activised. Among the states 
studied, there is special need for this in 
Bihar and Madhya Pradesh. 

(vi) State Governments should monitor areas 
sensitive to atrocities and initiate advance 
action in time. 

(vii) Instead of establishing special police sta¬ 
tions for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes with unwieldly jurisdictions, it is 
advisable to give priority attention to atro¬ 
city cases by posting additional Sub-Inspec¬ 
tors or Head Constables in places with con¬ 
centrations of Scheduled Caste [Scheduled 
Tribe population. 

(viii) Up-to-date locality-wise statistics of crimes 
against Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes should be maintained to enable mo¬ 
nitoring and anticipatory action. The Na¬ 
tional Crime Records Bureau should in¬ 
clude in their Annual Crime Review sepa¬ 
rate statistics for atrocities against Schedu¬ 
led Castes and Tribes. 

(ix) Police officers should familiarise themselves 
with the provisions of special enactments 
like the Prevention of Atrocities Act and 
the Bonded Labour System Abolition Act 
as part of training for recruits and refre¬ 
sher courses for in-service officers. 

(x) There should be special courts exclusively 
for atrocity cases, if necessary by constitu¬ 
ting itenerating special courts. 

(xi) Wherever special enactments provide for 
executive magistrates, this facility should be 
made use of fully. The courts of such 
executive magistrates should be peripatetic, 
the proceedings should be simple and re¬ 
dress should be given quickly. 

(xii) In atrocity cases, legal aid should be avail¬ 
able for lawyers’ fees, witnesses batta, copy¬ 
ing fees and travel expenses to the police 
station and court. Scheduled Caste[Tribe 
complainants or accused should be eligible 
for legal aid. 
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(xiii) The provisions of the Arms Act should be 
used judiciously to prevent atrocities in 
sensitive areas. 

(xiv) The steps outlined in para 22 should be 
taken where rapes occur in police stations. 

(xv) Public interest litigation is of special im¬ 
portance where crimes are perpetrated on 


Scheduled Castes and Tribes by the police. 
Such public litigation by socially committed 
organisations or individuals should be as¬ 
sisted from legal aid funds. 

(xvi) Anonymity for the victims in rape cases 
should be ensured, but maximum publicity 
and resulting social stigma should be made 
to stick on the miscreants. 



CHAPTER X 

TRIBALS AND FOREST OFFICIALS 


National Forest Policy Resolution 

The majority of tribals live in forest areas and 
the department with which they come into close con¬ 
tact and frequent conflict is the Forest Department. 
One of the basic objectives enunciated in the Na¬ 
tional Forest Policy Resolution of 1988 is meeting 
the requirements of fuelwood, fodder, minor forest 
produce and small timber of the rural and tribal 
populations. The Resolution acknowledges that the 
life of tribals living within and near forests revolves 
around the forests. The Resolution affirms that the 
rights and concessions enjoyed by them should be 
fully protected, that their domestic requirements of 
fuelwood, fodder, minor forest produce and cons¬ 
truction timber should be the first charge on forest 
produce and these and substitute materials. Despite 
the enunciation of these laudable objectives on the 
ground, there are tensions between the tribals and 
the Forest Department which erupt in many cases 
in atrocities on the tribals. 

Case Studies of Violence on Tribals 

2. Appendix IV has a case study of a tribal ille¬ 
gally cutting wood in the forest who suffered grie¬ 
vous hurt and whose fingers were fractured in a 
beating at the hands of a forest guard. There are 
other cases of violence on tribals for constructing 
huts on Government land and for grazing their cat¬ 
tle in forest areas. Even in cases where tribals have 
reported to the forest officials case of smuggling of 
timber by non-tribals, they have received no protec¬ 
tion when assaulted by the non-tribals. What makes 
the position even more reprehensible is that all the 
eases reported in Appendix IV occurred in Sche¬ 
duled Areas where under the Constitution the Go¬ 
vernment is required to take special measures for 
the protection of tribals. 

Tribals in Andhra Pradesh 

3, How tensions have developed in the tribal areas 
in parts of Andhra Pradesh have been traced by Dr. 
Haimendorf in his “Tribes of India”. Demands of 
modern industries led to commercial exploitation of 
the forests and the tribals who had regarded the for¬ 
ests as their communal property saw contractors fel¬ 
ling and cutting trees by the hundred while the tri¬ 
bals themselves were denied their traditional rights. 
In certain areas large scale depletions of bamboo by' 
paper mills have deprived the tribals of their raw 
material for manufacture of baskets and mats. Shif¬ 
ting cultivation has had to be abandoned. Violence, 
harassment, uprooting and exactions by forest offi¬ 
cials against the Chenchus, Kolams and Gonds of 
Andhra Pradesh have been chronicled in detail in 
the above study 


Conflict between Tribals and Forest Officials 

4. The study conducted by the Indian Social Ins¬ 
titute on “Forests, Environment and Tribal Eco¬ 
nomy” by Drs. Walter Fernandes, Geeta Menon and 
Philip Viegas analyses the natures of the tensions 
which arise between the tribal community and fo¬ 
rest officials. This study points out that state con¬ 
trol of forests is based on completely new concepts 
of ownership. The forests which were viewed in 
the past as life support systems for the use of the 
tribal community are now viewed as raw material, 
subject to corporate ownership by the capitalist com¬ 
ing from outside the area. The former treats it as 
a renewable resource and the latter as a non-rene¬ 
wable resource. In cases of competition between the 
tribals and the industrialists the state authorities tend 
to favour the vested interests. In this context of 
competition for scarce resources, tensions are inevit¬ 
able between groups representing different interests. 
These tensions exist particularly among forest dwel¬ 
lers and the lowest rung of the Forest Department 
namely the forest guards and foresters since these cate¬ 
gories come in close contact with each other. The 
above study mentions four types of contact with the 
forest guards. “The first is when the forest guards 
come to the village demanding bribes and food 
(mostly chicken), threatening them with dire conse- 
auences if they do not comply with these desires. 
The second type of contact arises when the forest 
dwellers approach the forest guards for permission 
to cut bamboos or timber for fences, house building, 
and agricultural implements. The third type of en¬ 
counter is when the people cut firewood and have 
to meet the forest guards who threaten them with 
legal proceedings for destroying the forest. Finally 
the people meet the officials either of the forest de¬ 
partment or of OFC when they are employed as 
wage labourers.” The study points out that demands 
for heavy bribes are a standing cause of resentment. 
The forest guard, though he often belongs to the 
local population, ends up by internalising the values 
of the system which he represents and becomes an 
enemy of the people. Many of the nersons inter¬ 
viewed in the above studv regarded the forest guard 
ns the “king of the forest” who harasses them. Like 
Dr. Haimendorf’s studv this study also points out 
that the over exploitation of forests has resulted in 
deprivation of income for the families who de¬ 
pended on forests for raw materials. Tt is mentioned 
that in TamUnadu alone. 23.000 neonle are engaged 
in basket making as their main occupation and many 
are facing starvation due to non-availability of bam¬ 
boo. Deforestation and impoverishment force tribal 
men to migrate to other areas in search of wage 
labour leaving the women to look after the house- 
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holds and their fields and uo other work that is tra¬ 
ditionally done by men. The study points out that 
often they are unable to cultivate their lands, lose 
them to the moneylender or suffer encroachment by 
the village landlord. 

Impact of Commercial Varieties 

5. The Indian Social Institute study goes on to 
point out that forest departments often cut down 
natural forests in order to grow commercial variet¬ 
ies. The Report points out the fact “that eucalyp¬ 
tus, teak, acacia, pine etc. are useless for the local 
inhabitants is evident from the use they are put to 
viz. as commercial raw material. That the tribals 
resent the intrusion of the commercial species is evi¬ 
dent from the revolts of the Jharkhand Mukti Mor- 
cha cf Chaibasa District in Bihar and of tribals 
elsewhere in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and 
West Bengal. These revolts are against the replace¬ 
ment of the rich sal forests by teak and other com¬ 
mercial saplings. Sal contributes substantially to the 
tribal economy since the people use its seeds for oil, 
flowers for food, leaves and bark for medicine and 

timber for house construction.it is considered a 

sacred tree.The tribals have been resisting it 

since it does not contribute to their economy. 
The slogan of the tribals in the Singhbhum District 
of Chotanagpur in Bihar is—Sal is Jharkhand, Teak 
is Bihar.” 

Roots of Conflcts 

6. The finding of the aforementioned studies of 
non-Governmental individuals and organisations have 
been cited to give an indication that violence and 
atrocities on tribals in forest areas are not merely 
a surface phenomenon arising from confrontations 
between tribals and forest officials. The roots, as 
may be seen from the above studies, go much deeper. 
Conflicts arise, on the one hand, from the industry 
revenue oriented policies of State Governments and, 
on the other hand, an unwillingness on the part of 
forest departments to understand the vital role that 
forests play in the tribal economy. 

Symbiosis of Tribals and Forests 

7 The Report of the Committee on Forests and 
Tribals in India, headed by Dr. Roy Burman (1982j 
opened with a reference to the symbiotic relationship 
between the tribal social organisation and forest 
economy in the specific historical context of our 
country. The Forest Policy Resolution of 1988 ec¬ 
hoes this in its reference to “tfie symbiotic relation¬ 
ship between the tribal people and forests”. How¬ 
ever, the atrocities which tribals suffer at the hands 
of forest officials are clear evidence of the. brutal 
variance between policy and practice. The Indian So¬ 
cial Institute study mentions that a few enlightened 
forest officials stated that the main problem was cau¬ 
sed by their training which prepares them to look at 
forests only as sources of industrial raw material and 
state revenue. The study quotes them as saying 
“that far from preparing them to look at it from the 
people’s point of view their training even^ orients 
them to view the forest dwellers as enemies”. 


Roy-Burman Committee 

8. The Roy-Burman Committee of 1982 went in 
great depth into the problems of tribals and forests 
in India and gave a plethora of recommendations on 
forest policy, forestry and tribal development prog¬ 
rammes, shifting cultivation, social forestry, forest 
villages, forest based industries, minor forest produce, 
forest labour, cooperative societies, biosphere reser¬ 
ves, forest .management systems, rehabilitation sche¬ 
mes for tribals and forest legislation. It would be 
beyond the scope of the present Report to attempt 
a review of the implementation of these recommen¬ 
dations especially as the Government of India ap¬ 
pointed a Committee in 1989 to once again look 
into these matters. AH that needs to be mentioned 
here is that the role of tribals in forests envisaged 
in the Roy-Burman Report 1982 has not been trans¬ 
lated into reality in any of the areas covered by the 
present study, as evidenced by the atrocities com¬ 
mitted on tribals. 

Suggestions 

9. The following suggestions are made in the 
light of the foregoing discussion— 

(i) Atrocities on tribals are mostly a symp¬ 
tom of the industrial raw material—revenue 
oriented policies of Government. These 
policies lead to the disruption of the tri¬ 
bals’ reliance on the forests for his means 
of livelihood. His impoverishment and his 
uncertain existence make him vulnerable 
to harassment. Unless forest policy is gen¬ 
uinely tempered to the needs of tribals at¬ 
rocities will continue. As far as possible 
nrivate contractors' should be withdrawn 
from forestry operations and all such works 
should be entrusted to Tribal Cooperatives. 

(ii) There is a gap between enunciation of 
Government policy on tribals and forests 
and implementation at ground level. The 
place of tribals in the forests, their spe¬ 
cial skills, their handicrafts, their customs 
and traditions and their approach to forest 
conservation should be made an integral 
part of the training of forest officers and 
officials. 

(hi) AH forest guards and foresters in Schedu¬ 
led Areas and at least 50 per cent of their 
strength in other areas should be filled by 
tribals. 

(iv) Rehabilitation and resettlement schemes for 
tribals should take into account their spe¬ 
cial needs. Absence of such an approach 
has resulted in the failure of most of the 
LAMPS societies, which were at one time 
regarded as the panacea. Other reasons 
were ton-heavy staff, crippling overhead 
expenses and infiltration of middlemen 
Rehabilitation schemes for displaced tribals 
are discussed in detail in the ChaDter on 
poverty. Vested interests in trade in forest 
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materials are strong. The breaking of such 
vested interests calls for placing dedicated 
officers in charge of rehabilitation schemes 
for tribals, 

(v) As a result of depletion of forests, tribal 
men are often forced to migrate in search 
of employment leaving tribal women to fend 
for themselves. Their helplessness makes 
them vulnerable to exploitation and harass¬ 
ment. Rehabilitation schemes should take 
this aspect into account. 

(vi) The special powers of Governors under 
Schedule V of the Constitution should be 


exercised for establishing proper norms of 
relationship between tribals and forest offi¬ 
cials and for introduction of model sche¬ 
mes for rehabilitation of tribals in the 
Scheduled Areas. 

(vii) Tribals looking for firewood in forest areas 
are often assaulted by forest officials. This 
source of friction would be reduced to a 
great extent if solar cookers are installed in 
households in tribal colonies on a fully 
subsidised basis. 
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CHAPTER XI 
NON-ECONOMIC CAUSES 


Untouchability Factionalism and Superstition 

Economic factors linked to land, wSjfes, labour 
and debt have become important causes of atro¬ 
cities. However, the traditional causes of violence, 
caste prejudice and untouchability continued to lead 
to atrocities in all the states studied. Political rivalry 
and factionalism are increasingly becoming sources 
of friction between Scheduled Castes and others. In 
a number of States superstitious beliefs among other 
castes led to atrocities on Scheduled Castes. 

Study on Untouchability Conducted by National 

Commission I 

2. In a study on the Problem of Untouchability 
(January 1989), the National Commission found 
that untouchability was prevalent in the following 
forms in the seven states covered by the study — 

(i) Scheduled Castes did not Have access to 
temples and other places of public wor¬ 
ship to a large extent in U.P., Tamilnadu, 
Kerala, Rajasthan and Karnataka. 

(ii) A sizeable section of Scheduled Castes In 
Tamilnadu did not have access to drink¬ 
ing water resources. This existed also in 
U.P., Rajasthan and Kerala. 

(iii) Untouchability in the form of non-access 
to tea stalls and hotels was found in U.P., 
Tamilnadu, Rajasthan and Kerala. 

(iv) Barber services were not available to a 
section of Scheduled Castes in Tamilnadu 
and to a lesser degree in U.P.. Rajasthan, 
Maharashtra, Karnataka and Kerala. 

(v) Washermen services were not found avail¬ 
able to a section of Scheduled Castes in 
Tamilnadu. To somo extent this disability 
existed in U.P. also. 

(vi) In Tamilnadu, Bihar, U.P., Kerala and 
Karnataka, Scheduled Castes were found 
discriminated against in the matter of 
participation in social ceremonies. 

(vii) Discrimination in matter of participation 
in the siftings at Village ‘Chaupals’ and 
‘Gram Sabhas’ existed in Tamilnadu and 
U.P., and to a lesser extent in Rajasthan. 

(viii) Tn Rajasthan, a section of Scheduled 
Castes were discriminated in educational 
institutions, public health centres, etc. 

(lx) Discrimination in respect of use of uten¬ 
sils meant for general nublic existed in 
U.P., Tamilnadu, Rajasthan and Maha¬ 
rashtra. 


(x) Forced practice of occupations like re¬ 
moval of carcasses, etc. by Scheduled 
Castes was found prevalent in Tamilnadu 
and to lessor extent in U.P. 

(xi) Scheduled Castes were discriminated in the 

use of public cremationjburial grounds, 
public passage, etc. in Tamilnadu and also 
to a lesser extent in Maharashtra and U.P. 
and 

(xii) There existed disability to the Scheduled 
Castes in the matter of construction [acquir¬ 
ing occupational residential premises in 
Tamilnadu and to a lesser extend in U.P. 
This included access to Dharamshalasj 
Sarals. 

Untouchability 

3. Our present study confirms the prevalence of 
untouchability in some form or other in various 
areas in the states covered by the study. An illustra¬ 
tive list of study cases is given in Appendix-XIV. It 
would be seen from these cases that the practice of 
untouchability is a potent cause of violence, especi¬ 
ally in situations where Scheduled Castes are consci¬ 
ous of their rights. 

Access to Drinking Water 

4. Access to drinking water continues to create 
tensions. A group of Scheduled Castes in Thania- 
vur (East), Tamilnadu attacked and set on fire 
the houses of two Scheduled Castes because they 
protested against the shifting of a community hand- 
pump. Discrimination can take peculiar forms. A 
person of another community assaulted a Scheduled 
Caste person and badly injured him in a dispute 
about whose cattle should be watered first. 

Access to Teasbops 

5. In all the states covered by the study, restric¬ 
tion of access to teashops led to clashes and atro¬ 
cities on Scheduled Castes. 

Celebration of Festivals 

6. Calebration of festivals is another cause of 
tension. In a village in Cudappah District, where the 
Sankranti festival was traditionally jointly celebrated, 
the non-Scheduled Castes failed to invite the Sche¬ 
duled Castes in 1985. When the Scheduled Castes 
held a separated celebration, the non-Scheduled 
Castes assaulted them causing serious injuries to a 
number of Scheduled Castes. In Palamau, Bihar non- 
Scheduled Castes objected to playing Holi with Schc- 
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duled Castes and when the Scheduled Castes insisted, 
they were beaten and their standing crops were set 
on fire. 

Religious Processions 

7. Cases of atrocities arising from restriction of 
access to temples were noticed during the present 
study. It was learnt during discussion with men in 
public life that in places like Trichy routes of religi¬ 
ous processions were through the main streets and 
the reluctance of the organisers to allow such pro¬ 
cessions to pass through Harijan colonies was a 
cause of tension. 

Use of Cremation and Bnrial Grounds 

8. Clashes arising from the use of cremation and 
burial grounds by Scheduled Castes are common. In 
West Thanjavour (Tamilnadu), non-Schedul^d Castes 
prevented the passage of the corpse of a Scheduled 
Caste woman and obstructed burial. This resulted 
in violence and it was only after police intervention 
that the body was interred. , 

Sorcery 

9. Scheduled Caste persons arc often the victims 
of non-Scheduled Caste believers in black magic 
and sorcery. A non-Scheduled Castes couple in 
Tirunelvcli District, Tamilnadu, murdered a 10- 
year old Scheduled Caste girl because of an insane 
superstition that by doing so they would be blessed 
with a boy child. In Mahaboobnagar, Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, a mob of non-Scheduled Castes attacked a 
Scheduled Caste believing him to be exercising 
sorcery (known locaUy as benamathi) bringing ill- 
fortune to their family. 

Social Resentments 

10. Very often trivial incidents ignite clashes when 
the causes of resentment are deepseated and long 
standing. In West Thanjavur a mob of 26 non-Sche¬ 
duled Castes attached Scheduled Castes persons in 
a village with deadly weapons causing serious inju¬ 
ries to four Scheduled Castes. A house of a Sche¬ 
duled Caste was also set on fire. The reason given 
was that a goat belong to a Scheduled Caste had 
eaten a coconut sapling belonging to a non-Scheduled 
Caste. During the course of inquiry it transpired 
that this trivial provocation was not the real cause. It 
was learnt that there were-strained relations between 
the two communities following the marriage of a 
non-Scheduled Casts girl with a Scheduled Caste boy 
and the non-Scheduled Cast; group were waiting for 
an opportunity to settle the score. 

Political Factions 

11. Political factions on caste lines are increas¬ 
ingly becoming causes of clashes and atrocities. In 
Nellore (AP) a non-Scheduled Caste mob with blunt 
weapons attacked a group of Scheduled Castes and 
badly injured them. The provocation arose from the 
fact that the Scheduled Castes had organised them¬ 
selves into a strong political faction in the village 
which was resented by the other caste. The enmity 
surfaced after the Assembly election when the two 


groups confrotned .-ach other and violence broke 
out. In Tirunelvcli (Tamilnadu) a non-Scheduled 
Caste mob destroyed a pump-set belonging to a 
Scheduled Caste because of rivalry in Panchayat 
elections. In South Arcot (Tamhnadu) a mob of 
non-Schcduled Castes who had organised a road- 
roko agitation set fire to 119 Scheduled Caste houses 
and injured many Scheduled Castes because the 
Scheduled Castes had refused to participate in the 
agitation. In another place in the same district the 
same community objected to Scheduled Castes not 
joining a bandh and damaged many Scheduled Caste 
shops. 

Performance of “Customary” Duties 

12. Refusal of Scheduled Castes to perform duties 
which the other castes regard as customary are the 
cause of atrocities in a number of cases. With the 
spread of education, Scheduled Castes are refusing 
to dig burial pits, prepare cremations, and remove 
carcasses of animals. This leads to clashes. Refusal 
to beat drums for ceremonies of other communities 
also leads to clashes. 

Protection of Civil Rights Act 

13. The violent incidents povered in the appene- 
ded case studies have arisen out renforcement of 
religious or social disabilities, discrimination in per¬ 
mitting entry to public places, insulating behaviour 
and attempts to extract complusory labour which are 
all offences punishable under the PCR Act. Yet in 
the majority of cases studied the PCR Act provisions 
were not invoked at all. Lack of familiarity at the 
station house level with such an important piece of 
legislation, which has been on the statute books for 35 
years is uncondonable. 

Special Features of PCR Act 

14. The Protection of Civil Rights Act (PCR Act) 
incorporates a number of salutory provisions inten¬ 
ded to avoid the complications and delays of the us¬ 
ual proceedings under the Cr. PC. All offences under 
the PCR Art are cognisable, pon-compoundable, 
and triable summarily. The Act provides that if an 
offence described m the Act is committed in relation 
to a member of a Scheduled Caste “the Court shall 
presume unless the contrary is proved that such act 
was committed on the ground of untouch ability”. 
The benefit of probation is not given to offenders. 
These advantages are lost and the separate penalties 
under the PCR Act are also not awarded when the 
PCR Act provisions are not cited. By such ommis- 
sions police at the station house are, in effect, favour¬ 
ing the accused. Disciplinary action should therefore 
be taken wherever such lapses are noticed. Syllabi 
of police training for both recruits and in-service 
personnel should include intensive training in the 
application of the PCR Act. 

Analysis of Cases under PCR Act 

15. The intention implict in the PCR Act of 
speedy prosecution and disposal of cases has not 
been served, in most of the states. The position in 
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four of the states studied and tin all-India position 
are given in the following statement— 


Analysis of eases under the Protection of Civil Rights 
Act—1986 



Total 

pendency 
in 1986 

Total 

disposa Is 
(and % to 
total 

pendency) 

Acquittals 

Number Percent¬ 
age to 
total 
dispo¬ 
sals 
(%) 

Andhra Pradesh 

861 

208 

(24%) 

188 

90 

Bihar . . 

— 

■Not available— 


Madhya Pradesh 

1061 

237 

(22%) 

93 

39 

Rajasthan 

491 

19 

(4%) 

14 

74 

Tamilnadu 

1829 

840 

(46%) 

781 

93 

All India 
(except Bihar) . 

8179 

2337 

(29%) 

1880 

80 


Source : Annual Report on the PCR Act for the y<.ar 1986. 
Minist y of YVcl f are, Government of India. 


Low Disposals 

16. The percentage ot disposal of the PCR Act 
cases was highest in Tamilnadu and lowest in Rajas¬ 
than (4%). Except for Tamilnadu all other states 
in our sample had a disposal lower than the all- 
India average of 29%. 

High Acquittals 

17. The percentage of acquittals was very high 
in Tamilnadu (93%), Andhra Pradesh (90%) and 
Rajasthan (74%). 

Need for effective prosecution: 

18. Violence on Scheduled Castes arising from 
their refusal to accept social or religious disabilities 
attempted to be imposed on them by the ether castes 
would be reduced if the provocations are removed. 
Efficient oonduct of prosecutions, quick disposal of 
cases and deterrent punishments are called for in this 
context. The position of heavy pendency, high 
acquittals and non-citing of the PCR Act provisions 
where they are attracted, militates against this. Con¬ 
certed drives are needed in all the states for training. 
There is also need for coordinated action between 
police prosecutors for preparing PCR Act cases to 
make prosecutions more effective. 


Recommendations of Report on Untouchability 

19. In its Report on the Problem of Untouchability, 
the National Commission has made a number of re¬ 
commendations on publicity to the PCR Act, legal 
aid, identification of untouchability prone areas, 
setting up Special Courts and appointment of special 
prosecutors. These recommendations are pending 
action with Government, Ministry of Welfare. 

Government’s Annual Report on PCR Act 

20. The Central Government is required under 
Section 15 of the PCR Act to place on the table of 
each House of Parliament a report on the measures 
taken by itself and the State Governments on the 
matters mentioned in the above Section. The Annual 
Report on the PCR Act for the year 1986 was placed 
before Parliament only in August 1989. Even in this 
Report, published after two and a half years, data 
on untouchability prone state like Bi'iar on PCR Act 
cases is not available. Because of this delay, proper 
assessment and review of the PCR Act on an all India 
basis is not possible. , 

Suggestions 

21. The following suggestions are therefore made— 

(i) untouchability prone areas should be identi¬ 
fied in all the states and should be kept 
under vigilant watch by the special cells and 
the local police. Special vigilance should 
• also be kept over places where there is 
political factionalism on caste lines. 

(ii) Police personnel at all levels should familia¬ 

rise themselves with PCR Act provisions. 
Intensive training in the application of the 
PCR Act should be part of police training 
both for recruits and in-service personnel. 

(iii) In cases where PCR Act provisions are attrac¬ 
ted, disciplinary action should be taken 
against officers who do not cite them. 

(iv) Pendency of cases should be reduced. Special 

Courts should be established wherever 
necessary. 

(v) Prosecutions should be made more effective 

by coordinated action in preparation and 
monitoring of PCR Act cases by the special 
cells, the local police and prosecutors. 

(vi) Action may be taken by Government on the 

recommendations regarding the PCR Act in 
the National Commission’s Report on the 
“Problem of Untouchability”. 

(vii) The Annual Reports on the PCR Act may 

be expedited by Ministry of Welfare. 



CHAPTER XII 

HIE PREVENlIOiM OF ATROCITIES ACT, 1989 


Dale of effect 

The Scheduled Castes Prevention of Atrocities Act 
1989 (PAA) came into force on 30-1-90. It is still 
too early to review its operation or to assess its effec¬ 
tiveness 1 . The purpose of this Chapter is only to look 
at this new Act against the background of the atro¬ 
cities which have been discussed in this Report. 

Objects & Reasons 

2, The statement of objects and reasons accom¬ 
panying the Bill succinctly gives the rationale for the 
Act— 

“Despite various measures to improve the 
socio-economic conditions of the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, they remain 
vulnerable. They are denied number of civil 
rights. They are 'subjected to various offences, 
indignities, humiliations and harassment. They 
have, in several brutal incidents, been deprived 
of their life and property. Serious crimes are 
committed against them for various historical, 
social and economic reasons. 

Because of the awareness created amongst the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes 
through spread of education, etc., they are try¬ 
ing to assert their rights and this is not being 
taken very kindly by the others. When they 
assert their rights and resist practices of uq- 
. touchability against them or demand statutory 
minimum wages or refuse to do any bonded and 
forced labour, the vested interests try to cow 
them down and terrorise them. When the Sche¬ 
duled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes try to 
preserve their self-respect or honour of their 
, \yomen, they become irritants for .the dominant 
and the mighty. Occupation and cultivation of 
even the government allotted land by the Sche¬ 
duled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes is resent¬ 
ed and more often these people become victims 
of attacks by the vested interests. Of late, there 
has been an increase in the disturbing trend of 
commission of certain atrocities like making the 
Scheduled Castes persons eat inedible substances 
like human excreta and attacks on an mass kill¬ 
ings of helpless Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes and rape of women belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. 
Under the circumstances, the existing laws like 
the Protection of Civil Rights Act, 1955 and 
the normal provisions of the Indian Penal Code 
have been found to be inadequate to check these 
crimes. A special legislation to check and deter 
crimes against them .committed by non-Scheduled 
Castes and non-Scheduled Tribes has, therefore, 
become necessary,” 


Classes of Offences 

3. The Prevention of Atrocities Act specifically lists 
the atrocities which are punishable under the Act. The 
following classes of offences* committed by a non- 
Scheduled CastejScheduled Tribe against an SC|ST 
person are included— 

(i) Offences against human dignity like forcing 
consumption of noxious substances, dump¬ 
ing waste, stripping, outraging jmodesty, 
public humiliation. 

(ii) Economic offences like begar or bonded 
labour, wrongful occupation or cultivation 
or interference with rights over land pre¬ 
mises or water. 

(hi) 'Intimidating voters to abstain from voting 
or voting for a particular candidate. 

(iv) Offences endangering health : Fouling water 
ordinarily used by Scheduled CastesjSche- 
duled Tribes. 

(v) Placing restrictions on movement or residence 
like denying rights of passage or entry to 
public place or forcing to leave place of 
residence. 


(vii) Mischief by fire or explosive substance to 
property, house or temple of Scheduled 
CastesjScheduled Tribes. 

Penalties under PCR Act, IPC and PAA 

4. Penalties under the PAA are more stringent 
than those under the PCR Act or the IPC. Most offen¬ 
ces under the PCR Act are punishable with im¬ 
prisonment from one to six 1 months Under the PAA, 
the offences mentioned at (i) to (v) of paragraph 3 
carry imprisonment between six months to five years. 
The PCR Act limits fine to Rs. 5000, whereas the 
PAA has no limit. Penalties under the PAA are much 
higher than those for similar offences under the 
IPC, The offences of rape or arson or grievous hurt 
are punishable under the. IPC with imprisonment 
upto 10 years. Under the PAA, these offences are 
punishable with life imprisonment. Unlawful compul¬ 
sory labour is punishable under the BLSA with im¬ 
prisonment upto 3 years, whereas under PAA it may 
extend to 5 years. The position is similar for the 
offence of intimidating voters as between tfie Repre¬ 
sentation of Peoples Act and the PAA. Offences 


*The list is not exhaustive. S.3 of the PAA is reproduc¬ 
ed at Appendix XV. 


(vi) Giving or fabricating false evidence knowing 
it might lead to the conviction of an SC 
or ST. 
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under the PAA are punishable with both imprison¬ 
ment and fine. The court can order attachment of 
property of the offender, which on conviction can 
be forfeited to the extent required for realisation of 
the fine. 

Offences by public servants 

5. A public servant, who is not an SC/ST who 
wilfully neglects duties to be performed by him 
under the PAA may be imprisoned for six months to 
a year. If he commits an offence under the Act his 
imprisonment shall not be less than one year but may 
extend to the punishment provided for that offence. 

Special features 

6. The PAA provides for externment, collective 
fine, and for anticipatory action in atrocity prone 
areas There are provisions for appointment of Special 
Courts and Special Public Prosecutors, ersons arrest¬ 
ed under the PAA do not have the right to seek anti¬ 
cipatory bail. 

Suggestions for inclusion of further offences under 
PAA 

7. The list of offences in S. 3 of the PAA by and 
large covers the gamut of atrocities which have been 
perpetrated on SC|STs. However, in the present study 
we have come across certain other offences which 
need to be included. These are— 

(a) Non-payment of minimum wages 

It may be seen from the discussions in Chapter 
VIII of this Report that, especially in agriculture, 
this is an area where Scheduled Castes are parti¬ 
cularly vulnerable to exploitation. Confrontation on 
wage issues have led to atrocities on Scheduled 
Castes. 

(b) Theft of cattle 

Reprisals against Scheduled Castes in disputes re¬ 
garding lands or debts very often take the form of 
stealing their cattle. 

(c) Fraud in maintenance of loan accounts 

The discussions in Chapter VII have shown that 
money transactions are an important cause of atro¬ 
cities. Many of these disputes arise because of 
arguments about the correctness of the amounts 
shown as outstanding and about the calculation of 
interest. 

(d) Prevention of access to burial or cremation 
grounds 

The present study has shown that this is a cause 
of friction leading to violence on Scheduled Castes. 
S. 3 (xiv) PAA makes it an offence if a non SC/ST 
denies an SC/ST any customary right of passage to n 
place of public resort or obstructs him from using 
or having access to a place of public resort to which 
other members of the public or any section thereof 
Rave a right to use or have access to. Some doubt is 
likely to be felt as to whether a cremation or burial 
ground can be termed a place of public resort falling 
within the ambit of the above cited provision. 


Externment 

8. The PAA provides for anticipatory action to 
prevent atrocities on Scheduled Tribes. On a com¬ 
plaint or a police report, the Special Court constituted 
under the PAA may order such person to remove 
himself beyond the limits of any area included in 
“Scheduled Areas’ or ‘tribal areas’ for a period not 
exceeding two years. If properly used, this can be 
a strong provision for safeguarding the interests of 
Scheduled Tribes who, as has been seen in Chapter 
X, have become extremely vulnerable to the depre¬ 
dations of persons from outside. The provision for 
externment is not aimed at preventive action for atro¬ 
cities on Scheduled Castes. There are “sensitive areas” 
in all the States where atrocities have been recurrently 
committed on such Scheduled Castes. The provision 
for externment in the PAA is not designed to cover 
such areas. It would be worth considering an amend¬ 
ment to Section 10 to cover such areas also. 

Collective fines 

9. The study has shown that over the course of 
time, the pattern of violence has tended to change. 
Previously most offences were in the nature of indivi¬ 
dual insult, humiliation or injury. Land reforms, poli¬ 
tical factionalism and representation in Government 
services have given cause for organised collective 
violence against SCs and STs. In the lists of cases, 
there are a number of examples of this type of atrocity 
the most appalling one being the burning of 700 SC 
houses by a mob of non-SCs in Tamilnadu in retalia¬ 
tion against a demand for reasonable wages. Such 
cases need to be tackled by collective punishments. 
There is appropriately a provision for this in Section 
10 in the form of a power to impose collective fines 
if the inhabitants of an area are involved in any 
offence punishable under the Act. Such a provision 
exists in the Police Acts of most States but has tended 
to fall into desuetude. However, in the context ot 
collective violence against SCs and STs collective fines 
can be a strong and effective deterrent. 

Steps for enhancing impact of the Prevention of Atro¬ 
cities Act. 

10. The Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes 
(Prevention of Atrocities) Act 1989 came into force 
on 30th January 1989 but it should be remembered 
that the same class of persons who perpetrated atro¬ 
cities in the past would have to be tackled under the 
new law. These persons belong to power groups in 
society and especially in rural areas they would con¬ 
tinue to have the power to influence investigations. 
The present study has shown that a large number of 
atrocity cases have been characterised "by delayed 
visits to scene of crime, tardy investigation, lukewarm 
prosecution, protracted pendency and a high percent¬ 
age of acquittals. If the same fate is not to befall atro¬ 
city cases under the PAA, special steps will have to 
be taken on the following lines— 

(i) Publicity : A leading commentator on human 
rights in India has stated "It is a sad com¬ 
mentary on our commitment to justice that a 
historic jpeasure seeking to restore democra¬ 
tic human rights to the Scheduled Castes and 
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Tribes has virtually passed unnoticed”.* 
Widespread publicity will have to be done 
through all the media highlighting the olfen- 
ces and punishments covered by the Act. 

(ii) Translation : An enactment in the English 
language will not be understood by the 
common man, especially Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes in the rural areas. Translation into 
Hindi and the regional languages should be 
speeded up. 

(iii) Printing and distribution : A sufficiently 

large print order should be given and copies 
of the Act should be distributed so that a 
copy is available in every police station in 
the country. 

(iv) Orientation training in the provisions of the 

Act should be arranged for magistrates, pro¬ 
secutors and police. Seminars should be 
arranged in which the objectives of the Act 
and the manner of its implementation are 
fully discussed. 

(v) Special Courts : At present the States have 

redesignated their existing Sessions Courts 
as Special Courts. This will not help as PAA 
cases will be an additional workload on the 
existing courts and will not receive priority. 
Special Courts exclusively for PAA cases 
should be established. Where the number of 
cases in a district does not provide justifica¬ 
tion for an independent court, two or more 
districts may be combined and brought un¬ 
der the jurisdiction of an itenerating 
Special Court. 

(vi) Special Prosecutors should be handpicked 
and there should be continuous coordination 
between police and prosecution in marshal¬ 
ling the evidence and preparing the case. 

* Dr. Upendra Baxi in Times of India—15-9-89. 


(vii) Citing of PAA provisions in all cases cov¬ 
ered by PAA should be ensured. Non-citing 
of PAA provisions would be tantamount to 
favouring the accused as PAA carries heavier 
punishments than the 1PC, BLSA or MWA. 
Disciplinary action should be taken on offi¬ 
cers who have failed to cite PAA Sections in 
cases which attract PAA. 

(viii) Collective fines should be resorted to in a 
deterrent manner in cases in which want on 
collective violence on SCs and STs has been 
prepetrated. 

(ix) Legal Aid : Timely and adequate legal aid 
should be made available through State 
agencies to ensure that victims of atrocities 
avail themselves of justice. 

SUGGESTIONS 

11. The suggestions made in this Chapter on the 
Prevention of Atrocities Act are recapitulated • 

(a) Offences relating to non-payment of mini¬ 
mum wages, theft of cattle, fraud in main¬ 
tenance qf loan accounts and prevention 
of access to burial or cremation grounds 
may be brought within the ambit of the 
S. 3 PAA. 

(b) The extension of the externment provi¬ 
sions (which are at present only for 

“Scheduled Areas” and “tribal areas”) to 
areas prone to atrocities on Scheduled 
Castes through an appropriate amendment 
of S. 10 may be considered. 

(c) Collective fines can be a strong and effective 

deterrent against collective violence against SCs and 
STs. I 

(d) The steps outlined at para 10 may be taken to 
enhance the impact of the Act 



CHAPTER XIII 

ROLE OF LEGAL AID, PUBLIC INTEREST LITIGATION & VOLUNTARY ORGANISATIONS 


Vulnerability of SC|ST Victims 

,, Victims belonging to the economically weaker sec¬ 
tions, especially in the rural areas, are hesitant 
to give complaints against persons belonging to 
the higher castes to whom they have been tradi¬ 
tionally subservient. They are also usually reluctant 
to approach the police whom they regard as allies 
of the power groups. This is especially so in the 
case of SCs and STs.l. Ignorance of the law and 
the remedies available is another reason for delays 
in giving complaints to the police.2 The case stu¬ 
dies have shown a number of instances where even 
in heinous crimes cases have been registered only 
on the orders of magistrates. 3 The dominant cast? 
and economic position of the offenders has often 
compelled SC|ST victims to agree to unjust and 
sometimes illegal compromises. It is usually difficult 
to find prosecution witnesses as people are reluct¬ 
ant to testify against powerful persons on whom 
they themselves may be economically dependent. 
When legal proceedings are protracted, as in most 
atrocity cases, witnesses and even the victims them¬ 
selves ultimately Ipse interest, because they cannot 
afford to forgo wages for the days lost in court. 
Consequently, cases languish and ultimately end in 
■ acquittal. 

Article 39A 

2. It was against this background that Article 
39A, the beacon light of justice for the weak, was 

• inserted ip the. Constitution in 1976 which reads — 

“3 9A. Equal justice and free legal aid —The 
State shall secure that the operation of 
the legal system promotes justice, on the 
basis of equal opportunity, and shall, in 
particular provide free legal aid, by suit¬ 
able legislation or schemes or in any 
other way, to ensure that opportunities 
for securing justice are not denied to any 
citizen by reason of economic or other 
disabilities.’' 

Central Legal Aid Committee Reports 1973 & 1977 

3. Two Committees were appointed for giving 
shape to the above Constitutional mandate. They 
were the Committee on Processual Justice .1973 


1. In his account of the peasants’ struggle in Bihar during 
the period 1928—1940,” (Kissan Kaise Ladthe Ham), 

Swami Sahajanand Saraswati has observed that though 
Policemen are also the sons of peasants, they have always 
shown favours to the landlords. 

2. Chapter IX.3. 

3. Chapter IX. 5, 


(headed by Justice Krishna Iyer) and the Com¬ 
mittee on Equal Justice and Social Justice 1977 
(hehded by Justice Bhagwati), Both these Com¬ 
mittees argued that against the widespread poverty 
and illiteracy in the country conventional forms of 
legal aid were not adequate. The Committee for 
Implementation of the Legal Aid Scheme (CTLAS) 
was set up in 1980 to implement the Reports of 
the abovementioned two Committees. The strategies 
formulated by CILAS were mass legal literacy, 
mobilisation for legal action, legal advice, public 
interest litigation and establishment of Lok Adalats. 

Legal Services Authorities Act 1987 

4. The Legal Services Authorities Act was passed 
in 1987 for constituting authorities for providing 
free and competent legal services to the weaker sec¬ 
tions of society to ensure that opportunities of 
securing justice are not denied to any citizen by 
reason of economic or other disabilities and to 
organise Lok Adalats to secure the operation of 
the legal system and promote justice on a basis of 
equal opportunity. The Act provides inter alia that 
'every Scheduled Caste or Scheduled Tribe person 
who has to file or defend a case shall be entitled 
to free legal assistance. Though the Act received 
the assent of the President on 11th October 1987 
'it has not been brought into force. The Supreme 
Court had issued a notice to the Union Govem- 
•Jhent in December 1989 on a collective petition by the 
.lawyers that the Act should be brought into force and 
that denial of legal aid to the poorer and weaker sec¬ 
tions of society is a denial of their fundamental right. 


5. Meanwhile the States have established Legal Aid 
Boards which give different types of legal assistance. 
However, despite the Constitutional mandate, the re¬ 
commendation of the two high-level national Commit¬ 
tees. the strategies formulated by CILAS, no special 
legal assistance whatever is forthcoming to SC or ST 
victims in atrocity cases. It is of interest that no such 
special legal assistance was extended in even one of 
the 1000 cases studied by us. The official approach 
in these cases has been to leave the victim to the due 
processes of the law to deal unaided with the police 
prosecutors and magistrates. Assistance is extended 
only if the SC/ST happens to be an accused. This is 
clearly a restrictive view and is not at all in conson¬ 
ance with the tenor of the Justice Krishna Iver or 
Justice Bhagwati Report or the strategy of CILAS. 

Report of Committee on Processual Justice 1973 

6. The Committee on Processual Justice to the 
People (1973) (Tustice Krishna Iyer) commended that 
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in respect of criminal legal aid both complainant and 
accused, if SC/ST, should be eligible for aid, and that 
lawyer's services, witness batta, copying fees, travel 
expenses to police station and court must be met from 
legal aid funds. The Committee desired that the legal 
aid agency should extend legal assistance for register¬ 
ing complaints under PCRA, prosecution of PCRA 
cases which are cognizable, land alienation cases, debt 
relief laws and tenancy reforms. 

Role of Legal Aid 

7. The atrocity cases studied in this Report and 
analysed in Chapter JX are characterised by official 
apathy, indifference or obstructionism as shown by 
reluctance to register cases, delays in visit to scene of 
crime, filing of charge sheet lukewarm prosecution, 
protracted pendency and a high percentage of acquit¬ 
tals. To leave the victims or his family to the mercy 
of the ordinary processes of is, in effect, to deny him 
justice altogether. A more outgoing attitude to legal 
aid to SCs/STs on the lines suggested by the Justice 
Krishna Iyer Committee (1973) is obviously called 
for. The case for this was argued eloquently in the 
above reoort and also more recently by Dr. Madhava 
Menon, Director, National Law School of India*— 
“Legal aid, conceived in its dynamic, proactive tole. is 
the potential weapon for the social transformation in¬ 
volved in giving the dignity and equality promised bv 
the Constitution to the Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes.” 

Special Criminal Procedure 

8. In his naoer on Law and Atrocities on Weaker 
Sections in India ,£, Dr. Nandu Ram points out that 
“the existing pattern of courts of law takes its course 
of action on the basis of concrete evidence rather than 
a humanistic assessment of the cases of atrocities 

commtted on the Scheduled Castes. These 

castes and communities, being numerically in minoritv 
in every village, town and city in the country cannot 
manage to produce sufficient evidence against the 
offenders who are generally the dominant castes or 
individuals in their regions. Even the newlv introdu¬ 
ced scheme of the Special Court to deal with cases of 
atrocities has to meet with the similar fetish” To meet 
this difficulty, the Justice Krishna Iver Committee had 
suggested a special criminal procedure w<th only limit¬ 
ed implication of the Code of Criminal Procedure and 
the Indian Evidence Act for trial of cases concerning 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes. The Committee had 
pointed out that this was constitutionally permissible 
and socially desirable. Regrettably, this far reaching 
recommendation was not pursued. 

Role of Voluntary Organisations 

9. In the course of this Report** it would be seen 
that there are several situations in which the SCjST on 
the one hand and the bureaucracy become adversaries. 


*Tn a discussion paper for the seminar on Role of Legal 
Aid in Combating Atrocities against the Weaker Sections of 
Society—Bangalore. September, 1990. 

£ Indian Bar Review Vol. 10(3) : 1983. 
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This happens when patwaris become agents of illegal 
alienation of tribal lands, when forest officials regard 
tribals as interlopers in the forests, when policemen 
look on SCsjSTs as easy prey. In such a situation, 
the assistance of duly constituted, law abiding, volun¬ 
tary agencies becomes a necessity. In many States, 
the very existence of such activist organisations like 
Ambedkar Associations has ensured that cases are 
registered properly. It was in this context that the 
Justice Krishna Iyer Committee suggested that Sche¬ 
duled Caste Welfare Associations should be associa¬ 
ted at every stage of the case as a purely official 
body would not suffice to tackle these legal problems 
adequately. Voluntary organisations and committed 
individuals can act as mediators in inter-caste dispu¬ 
tes. 

Informal Mediation 

10. It would however be seen from the cases covered 
in the case studied that maladroit intervention can 
lead to disastrous consequences as in the case in Trichy. 
Tamil Nadu(l) where it led to large scale arson and 
damage to SC property and murder of an SC girl. Tt 
has also been seen that tribals resent outside interfe¬ 
rence in their internal mailers and this often leads to 
confrontation and violence(2). As against these un¬ 
happy experiences, we have in contrast the experiment 
of a non-official Mediation Centre set up at T ; runorut 
in Tamil Nadu whch appears to have tackiled conflict 
situations between tribals and non-tribals and Sche¬ 
duled Castes and non-Scheduled Casfes with some 
measure of succss and have been able to reduce inter 
personal conflicts to proper proportions, preventing 
them from acquiring caste overtones©. 

Relief to victims 

11. All the States studied had schemes for providing 
relief or compensation to SC/ST victims of crimes. 
The relief is in cash and different amounts have been 
fixed for death, permanent incapacitation, temporary 
incapacitation, grievous hurt, rape, loss of house or 
immoveable or moveable property or earning assets or 
damage to property. The relief is intended to be given 
exoeditiouslv and on-the-spot grants should be the 
rule. However, when the immediate impact of the 
atrocity is gone, experience has shown that relief gets 
involved >n red tape and corruption and gets delayed. 
In the 100 cases taken up for detailed study bv us, it 
was found that 64 cases were eligible for relief out 
of which rebef was given in only 25 cases. The re¬ 
maining 39 in which no relief was given included 
9 murder cases, 10 rape cases and 4 arson cases. This 
provides a clear indication of the lack of interest on 


**Chap. V—Alienation of Tribal T.and. 

Chap. IX—Atrocities and the Law & Order Machinery. 

Chap. X—Tribals and Forests. 

1. Appendix VII. 11. 

2. Appendix V. 5. 

@“The Tirupornr File : An Indian Experiment” bv D. 
K. Sampath brought out by the Tamilnadu Legal Aid & 
Advice Board. 
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the part of the local administration in providing prompt 
relief even in cases of grave crimes against SCs/STs. 
In such situations, alert and committed voluntary 
agencies can act as catalysts to help victims get the 
relief to which they are entitled, as quickly as possible. 

■ s 

Legal Aid specially important for implementation of 
Prevention of Atrocities Act 

12. Where the victims belong to the weaker sections 
and especially when they are SCs/STs confronting 
powerful adversaries like landlords, moneylenders, 
forest contractors, landgrabbers, policemen and foies* 
officials, obtaining justice becomes difficult. Tough 
laws make tough defendants. Legal aid, therefore, 
through voluntary agencies and public interest litiga¬ 
tion becomes particularly important in the context of 
the Prevention of Atrocities Act which envisages 
stringent penalties on the offenders. 

Scope of public interest litigation 

13. Under Article 32 of the Constitution the right 
is available of moving the Supreme Court by appro¬ 
priate proceedings for enforcement of the Fundamental 
Rights guaranteed by the Constitution Successive 
decisions of the Supreme Court have laid to rest the 
traditional rule that only a person who has suffered 
injury by reason of violation of his legal right or interest 
can litigate. The interpretation of Article 32 has now 
been liberalised by enlarging the concent of “person 
aggrieved” to any public spirited individual or associ¬ 
ation provided only that he acts bona fide to vindicate 
the cause of justice and is not actuated by political 
motives or other considerations or is not a mere busy¬ 
body or interloper. Such “public interest litigation” 
may be moved through a writ petition by any public 
spirited individual or a social action group for enforce¬ 
ment of Constitutional and legal rights of some other 
person, provided that such other person is unable to 
approach the court for redress owing to being in cus¬ 
tody or being a member of a caste or group of persons 
who are disadvantaged on account of poverty, disabi¬ 
lity, or other social and economic impediments. 

Need for public interest litigation 

14. The importance of public interest litigation in 
obtaining justice has been graphically brought out by 
a social activist Smt. Nandita Haksar—“It is hardly 
likely that a bonded labourer working in a stone quarry 
will even think of moving the Supreme Court . . . . 
bonded labourers are non-beings, exiles of civilisation. 
The bonded labourer has no hope. A human being 
without hope cannot dream of going to the Supreme 


Court. It is only a socially committed individual or 
a politically aware organisation that can speak on his 
behalf.” In an earlier part of this Report we have 
seen how the Supreme Court awarded compensation 
of Rs. 50,000 to a tribal girl, on public interest litiga¬ 
tion petition moved by a socially committed 
Advocate. 

Assistance to voluntary organisations for public interest 
litigation 

15. The corollary of all that has been said in this 
chapter is that voluntary organisations engaging in 
public interest litigation for bona fide causes should be 
assisted by the Legal Aid Boards. The Government 
of India has been assisting certain old voluntary orga¬ 
nisations of established reputation with cent-per-cent 
grants for different types of social work. Legal aid 
boards should not hesitate to sanction grants for bona 
fide voluntary organisations working in atrocity prone 
areas. Such public interest litigation should not be 
regarded by Government departments as unwarranted 
interference in administration but as a valuable avenue 
for redress for the weaker sections who cannot resort 
to litigation on their own account. While playing this 
role the Legal Aid Boards should not consider them¬ 
selves limbs of government engaged in adversary litiga¬ 
tion but rather as instruments of social justice. 

Function of Legal Aid in Atrocity Cases 

16. It is therefore suggested that the expanded 
function of legal aid in atrocity cases should therefore 
be to—Firstly, tell the victim what he should do, what 
remedies are available to him, and not permit compro¬ 
mises under compulsion or compromises where they 
are not permissible. Secondly, ensure that the com¬ 
plaint is registered. Voluntary associations have done 
valuable work in certain States in preventing burking 
of cases. This should be followed in other States also. 
Thirdly, ensure that the investigating officer visits the 
scene of the crime quickly. Fourthly, ensure that the 
charge-sheet is filed without delay, citing all the rele¬ 
vant provision of law. Fifthly, provide criminal legal 
aid to SCs/STs, be thev victims or accused in the form 
of lawyer’s services, witness batta, copying fees and 
travel expenses to police station and court. Sixthly, 
ensure proper coordination between police and prose¬ 
cuting authorities, so that evidence is marshalled «nd 
the case is properly presented. Seventhly, act as a 
catalvst for expediting court proceedings. Eighthlv, 
assist voluntary organisations who engage in public liti¬ 
gation for bona fide causes or who act as informal 
mediation agencies. Ninthly, assist in petting relief 
expeditiously for the victims or their families. 



CHAPTER XIV 

POVERTY AND ILLITERACY 


Poverty and Illiteracy Serious Handicaps of SCs & 

STs 

Whether it was disputes on land or indebtedness, 
bonded labour or wages, or dealings with police or 
forest officials or courts, the case studies have shown 
us that Scheduled Castes and Tribes are badly handi¬ 
capped b.v poverty and illiteracy. This is illustrated 
by the sample of 100 cases of families of SC|ST vic¬ 
tims which we took up for detailed study. The break¬ 
up of income groups and literacy levels in this sample 
(see Appendix VI) shows that 66 per cent of the 
cases fell below the poverty line and that in 64 per 


cent of the cases, the highest educational level reach¬ 
ed was only the primary level. The sample findings 
arc indicative of the position in the country as a 
whole. 

Population belo.v poverty line 

2. The following table gives the percentage of SC' 
ST population below the poverty line in 1977-78 and 
1983-84 for the five States and compares it with the 
all-population position. The rural-urban position 
is also given :— 


PERCENTAGE Ot PERSONS BELOW POVERTY LINE 1977-78 AND 1983-84 




SC 


ST 


All populations 


Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Andhra Pradesh 

1977-78 

59 

49 

72 

57 

46 

37 


1983-84 

51 

43 

48 

43 

39 

30 

Bihar 

1977-78 

78 

64 

68 

51 

58 

45 


1983-84 

71 

52 

65 

40 

51 

37 

Madhya Pradesh 

1977*78 

72 

62 

81 

63 

62 

47 


1983-84 

59 

46 

67 

34 

50 

31 

Rajasthan 

1977-78 

_jBJ! 

45 

55 

32 

33 

34 


1983-84 

45 

34 

64 

48 

37 

26 

Tamil Nadu 

1977-78 

75 

68 

66 

78 

56 

45 


1983-84 

59 

54 

51 

51 

44 

31 

All India 

1977-78 

65 

54 

72 

53 

51 

38 


1983-84 

53 

40 

58 

40 

40 

28 


(Source : Planning Commission : PP Division. Decimals rounded to nearest integer.) 

(iv) 


The points which emerge from the above statement 
are— 

(i) Almost 84 per cent of SCs live in rural 
areas. Comparison of the rural below 
poverty line percentages is therefore particu¬ 
larly relevant. The percentage of SCs 
(12 per cent) and STs (14 per cent) in rural 
areas who crossed the poverty line during 
the period 1977 to 1984 was higher than 
that of the overall population (11 per cent). 


(v) 


The gap in the poverty percentage between 
overall population and SC population 
diminished marginally in the case of rural 
SCs from 14 per cent to 13 per cent. In the 
case of urban SCs the reduction in the gap 
was more marked—from 16 per cent to 
12 per cent. 

In the case of STs, the above gap was re¬ 
duced from 21 per cent to 18 per cent in 
rural areas and 15 per cent to 12 per cent 
in urban areas. 


(ii) Despite this, the percentage of SCs and 
STs below the poverty line in- both urban 
and rural areas was substantially higher 
than Ihe corresponding percentage of over¬ 
all population. In the case of SCs the differ¬ 
ence was 13 per cent and in the case of 
STs 18 per cent. 

(iii) The percentage of those below the poverty 
line was substantially lower in urban than 
in rural areas but even in urban areas the 
percentage of SCs and STs below the 
poverty line was significantly higher (by 
12 per cent) than the percentage in the over¬ 
all population. 


Position of SCs and STs in Urban Areas 

3. The important observations from the above 
figures are that—Firstly, the percentages of SCs and 
STs below the poverty line are substantially lower in 
urban than in rural areas. Secondly, the gap in the 
poverty percentages among SCs and among the over¬ 
all population has narrowed down to a greater extent 
in urban than in rural areas. The statistics show that 
SCs and STs are better off >n urban areas than in 
rural areas. 

Poverty Alleviation Programmes 

4. In Ihe early days of planning in our country, it 
was assumed that with overall growth and develop- 
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ment, poverty would be reduced. Experience how¬ 
ever snowed that the “trickle down effect” was not 
automauc. Taking the classic case of the Green 
Revolution, a number of writers have demonstrated 
that it has remainc dclass biased an dhas benetitted 
the landlords more than the landless agricultural 
labourers. “The new technology in Indian agriculture 
could not even out income disparities : it has rather 
accentuated these disparities.” 5 '- Acknowledging that 
distributive justice was an integral part of planning, 
there was a shift from growth centred strategies to 
programmes of poverty alleviation and rural employ¬ 
ment. these took the shape of the Integrated Rural 
Development Programme (1RDP), the National Rural 
Employment Programme (NREP) and the Rural 
Landless Employment Guarantee Programme 
(RLEGP). Recognising the need for earmarking out¬ 
lays for development of Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes, the devices of the Special Component 
Plan (SCP) and the Tribal Sub-Plan (TSP) were in¬ 
troduced. Special socio-economic programmes for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes were also ini¬ 
tiated. Against the Sixth Plan target of 8.65 million 
SC families to be brought above the poverty line, it 
was estimated that by end 1984-85, 8.71 million SC 
families were assisted. As for ST families, against the 
Sixth Plan target of 2.7 million families, 3.46 million 
families would have received assistance to bring them 
above the poverty line.E 

Review of Poverty Alleviation Programmes 

5. A review of poverty alleviation programmes and 
the share of SCs and STs in these programmes during 
1988-89 was done by the Department of Rural Deve¬ 
lopment, Ministry of Agriculture. Their main findings 
were— 

IRDP— About 28 per cent of the beneficiaries be¬ 
longed to Scheduled Caste and 17 per cent to Sche¬ 
duled Tribe. The coverage of SC|ST was higher than 
the stipulated target of 30 per cent at the national 
level. Of the total subsidy of Rs. 623.65 crores dis¬ 
bursed under the programme during 1988-89, the 
subsidy of Rs. 298.63 crores, was disbursed to SC| 
ST families which works out to 48 per cent of the 
total subsidy. Of the total term credit of Rs. 1231.62 
crores the term credit of Rs. 481.92 crores, was pro¬ 
vided to SC ST families during 1988-89. The invest¬ 
ment on SC ST was to the extent of Rs. 780.56 
crores, which works out to about 42 per cent of the 
total investment of Rs. 1855.27 crores. The stipu¬ 
lated target of 30 per cent was reached in all these 
schemes. The per capita investment worked out to 
Rs. 4638 for SC families and Rs. 4067 for ST fami¬ 
lies as against the overall per capita investment of 
Rs. 4918 showing that SC|STs were given schemes of 
low investment which may not help them in acquir¬ 
ing productive assets. The level of per capita income 
needs to be improved for all families as well as SC; 
ST families in many States so that they acquire assets 
of good quality which could generate adequate 
income. 

NREP —The employment generated for SCs and 
STs was 1501.99 lakh mandays and 640.41 lakh man- 

♦See : “Political Economy of Rural Poverty in India” 
(1990) by B. N. Ghosh. 

,£ Seventh Plan Document. 


days respectively. The share of SCs and STs in the 
total employment generation works out to 38 per cent 
and 16 per cent respectively. 

RLEGP— Out of the total employment generation 
under the programme, employment generation for SCs 
and STs works out to 40 per cent and 19 per cent 
respectively. 

Seventh Plan Mid-term Appraisal 

6. A mid-term appraisal of the socio-economic 
programmes for Scheduled Castes and Tribes in the 
Seventh Plan 1985-90 was done by the Planning 
Commission in which several steps for fuller achieve¬ 
ment of the objectives of the Plan have been listed. 
The more important recommendations were greater 
share for SC|ST under beneficiary oriented sector 
(presently 31 per cent|16 per cent); refinement of 
procedure for selection of beneficiaries; quick allot¬ 
ment of surplus lands; decentralisation of Special 
Component Plans; improving the public distribution 
system in tribal areas and a bigger role for tribals in 
forestry programmes. 

Scope for Improvement 

7. There have undoubtedly been impressive gains 
in terms of the number of Scheduled Castes]Scheduled 
Tribes who have crossed the poverty line and who 
have been provided with employment and other bene¬ 
fits under the special programmes. The reviews done 
by the Planning Commission and the Department of 
Rural Development indicate various directions in 
which programmes need to be tightened and improv¬ 
ed. In addition, in various studies done by the 
National Commission and from our discussion with 
officers in the field it is seen that there arc certain 
other directions in which improvement is also possi¬ 
ble in the development programmes for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. These are briefly cover¬ 
ed below. 

Devolution and Participation of SCsjSTs in the 
Planning Process 

8. In many parts of the country, powerful local 
elements still continue to dominate the choice of 
beneficiaries and the nature of assistance. In many 
cases this results in the diversion of assistance under 
the poverty alleviation programmes away from the 
weaker sections, especially SCs and STs. Delays in 
choice of beneficiaries result in assistance being given 
at the wrong time. Government publicity should 
emphasise that the benefits flow from welfare schemes 
executed under the Constitutional provisions and not 
because of the patronage of any group of individuals. 
There is clear need for involving SCs|STs in the 
planning process, in determining priorities, and timing 
of assistance and in choice of beneficiaries. Official¬ 
dom and voluntary agencies will have to help the 
SC|ST representatives on the local bodies to coun¬ 
teract the influence of the power groups. 

Leakage of Funds 

9. Admittedly, the benefits of Government expendi¬ 
ture on poverty alleviation programmes have not 
flowed in full to the poor. A new breed of “deve¬ 
lopment brokers” has emerged who siphon off an 
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appreciable share of the outlays. It has been noted 
that tliis is especially so in the case of schemes for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Allotment 
under SCP and I SP should be fully utilised and 
officers responsible for lapsing funds should be pro¬ 
ceeded against. 1 here is clear need for much stricter 
supervision, monitoring and audit of these schemes. 
The Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes should be involved in this exercise. 

Fallacies of Aggregative Approach 

10. The “aggregative” approach to the Special 
Component Piau or the Tribal Sub-Plan is often 
misleading as benefits from general development 
expenditure may not flow commensurately to SCs and 
STs. For instance, investment in a hydro-electric 
project is expected to have a multiplier effect on the 
economy and to improve the quality of life of the 
community as a whole. By the “percolation effect”, 
the tribals of the area are also assumed to benefit. 
Whereas, in actual fact, the establishment <5f hydro¬ 
electric projects has resulted in calamity for the tribal 
economy and the tribal way of life, as they have been 
displaced from their homes, their lands and their 
working environment. The aggregative approach 
should therefore be avoided and the pluses and minu¬ 
ses of development programmes on SCs[STs should 
be quantified in the development plans. 

Need for Entrepreneurship Schemes 

11. The SC & ST Development Corporations 
which have been set up in various States have gene¬ 
rally extended financial assistance for hackneyed 
animal husbandry and poultry schemes. Schemes 
for development of entrepreneurship and income gene¬ 
rating schemes of the type which will liberate SCs: 
and STs from the bind of the landlord-rural labour 
nexus are by and large lacking. Further planning 
should fill this lacuna. 

Need for Dedicated Implementation 

12. A very high order of imagination, resourceful¬ 
ness and dedication is called for from the officers 
implementing development schemes for SCs and STs 
to ensure full benefit Hows to them and that maxi¬ 
mum coverage is achieved. 

Low Levels of Literacy among SCs & STs 

13. Poverty and illiteracy do not exist indepen¬ 
dently. One engenders the other. A study in depth 
of the low levels of literacy among SCs and 
STs is undoubtedly called for. The main reasons, 
however, stand out clearly. In most SC households, 
especially in urban areas, because of poverty children 
have to work at home or become wage earners at 
a very early age. They are “regarded as a reserve 
pool of cheap manpower”.* Because of the size of 
most SC and ST families the older children are 
required al home lo look after the younger children. 

* Census of India Paper No. 1 of 1962. 


Enrolment among SCs and STs is therefore lower 
than the rest of the population and the drop-out 
percentage is higher. This reflects itself in the wide 
and continuing disparity between SCjST literacy on 
the one hand and general literacy on the other. 

Inter-Decennial Literacy Percentages 

The inter-decennial trends in the literacy percen¬ 
tages of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes are 
given in the following statement:— 

LITERACY RATES AMONG SCHEDULED CASTES/ 
SCHEDULED TRIBES AND THE REST OF THE 
POPULATION 

(Percentage) 


Year 

Restof the 
Poulation 

Scheduled 

Castes 

Scheduled 

Tribes 

1961 

27.86 

10.27 

8.53 


(16.59) 

(3.29) 

(3.16) 

1971 

33.80 

14.67 

11.30 


(17.11) 

(6.44) 

(4.85) 

1981 

41.22 

21.38 

16.35 


(29.51) 

(10.93) 

(8.04) 


(Figuresinbrackets represent female literacy peccntege 
Source: Seventh Plan Document. 


15. It may be seen from the above statement that 
between 1961 and 1981 the percentage of literacy 
among communities other than S'chcduled Castes and 
Tribes showed an increase of 13 per cent, in the 
case of SCs it was 11 per cent and STs it was only 
8 per cent. Scheduled Caste literacy in 1981 had 
not even reached the position of the rest of the popu¬ 
lation in 1961. The gap was even bigger in the case 
of STs. Another dismal feature is that the disparity 
between the literacy of SCsjSTs and the rest of the 
population, instead of diminishing from Plan to Plan 
has, on the other hand, been increasing. The above 
statement also shows that the increase in female 
literacy among SCs and STs has been extremely slow 
and the disparities between general female literacy 
and SCjST female literacy are particularly glaring. 

Statistics of Population, literacy and number of 
illiterates 1961 to 1981 

16. The statement at Appendix XVII gives the 
population increase, the literacy rate and the number 
and percentage of illiterates in overall population and 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes population 
during period 1961 to 1981. 

Increase in number of illiterates 

17. The following startling facts emerge from the 
above statement— 

(i) About 91 million illiterates were added to 
the population between 1961 and 1981 out 
of which 40 million (about 44 per cent) 
were SCs and STs. 


Trends in Literacy 
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(ii) The number of illiterates has increased by 
40 per cent in the case of SCs and by 60 
per cent in the case of STs, 

(iii) The percentage increase of illiterates in 1981 

over the number of illiterates in 1961 was 
much higher in the case of Scheduled Castes 
(1-1 j;2 times) and Scheduled Tribes (more 
than double) compared to the overall per¬ 
centage increase. 

Statewise Position 

18. The statewise position of literacy for the live 
States covered by the present study for the decade 
1971 to 1981 juxtaposed with the all-India position 
is given in Appendix XVIII. 

Statewise Trends and Patterns 

19. The statement shows— 

(i) General population literacy is lower in all 

the States, except Tamilnadu, than the all- 
India percentage. 

(ii) Scheduled Caste literacy is also lower in 
all the above four States than the all-India 
Scheduled Caste literacy percentage. 

(iii) Strangely, Tamilnadu which has the highest 
literacy rate as well as the highest Scheduled 
Caste literacy rate also has the highest dis¬ 
parity between the two. 

(iv) The famale literacy rate of Scheduled Casies 
is significantly lower than the all-India 
figure in Bihar, Rajasthan and Madhya 
Pradesh. 

(v) Except for Bihar, the other three States have 
a Scheduled Tribe literacy rate significantly 
lower than the national average. 

(vi) The female literacy rates of STs in Rajasthan 
and Bihar are very low, 1.2 per cent and 3.6 
per cent respectively. The progress of ST 
female literacy is very slow in Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan. 

Educational Programmes 

20. Some of (he programmes taken up for improv¬ 
ing literacy among SCs and STs are opening edu¬ 
cational institutions in places with concentrations of 
SC and ST population, providing incentives like 
scholarships, freeships, mid-day meals, uniforms, 
books, stationery, reservation of seats, relaxation of 


standards for admission to institutes of higher learn¬ 
ing, provision of coaching classes for competitive 
examinations, remedial coaching and provision of 
hostels. The New Education Policy introduced in 
1986 took “education for equality'’ as the main plank 
of policy and accorded the highest priority to SCs and 
STs. The measures contemplated for Scheduled 
Castes were incentives for indigent families to send 
their children to school; pre-matric scholarships for 
children of families engaged in scavenging, flaying and 
tanning; provision of hostel facilities for SC students 
in district headquarters. The measures for Scheduled 
Tribes included opening primary schools in tribal 
areas, preparation of curricuias in tribal languages 
and establishment of residential schools. 

Need for Evaluation of Schemes and Assessment of 
Impact 

21. Though the arsenal of educational schemes is 
impressive, disparities between literacy levels of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes have con¬ 
tinued to persist. There is clear need for a state- 
wise evaluation of the extent to which the benefits of 
these schemes are being availed of by SCs and STs, 
and to assess the impact of these schemes on these 
sections of the population. As we have seen Sche¬ 
duled Castes are twenty years behind the rest of the 
population in literacy levels and Scheduled Tribes 
even more and the gap will further widen unless 
measures are taken to improve the efficacy of these 
schemes. The United Nations has declared 1990 as 
the International Literacy Year. As far as our coun¬ 
try is concerned, a major focus of the programmes 
will have to be on SC|ST literacy and especially SCj 
ST female literacy. 

Population Trends and Impact on Income and 
Literacy 

22. The table at Appendix XVII shows that 
while the overall population increase in the 
period 1961 to 1981 was 52 per cent, in the case 
of Scheduled Castes, the increase was 63 per cent and 
in the case of Scheduled Tribes, the increase was 
73 per cent. Serious thought needs to be given to 
the significance of this factor in depressing the income 
and literacy levels of Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
and consequently increasing their vulnerability to 
atrocities of various types. Much of the effect of 
poverty alleviation and literacy programmes will be 
lost unless accompanied by intensified family planning 
measures among Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. 



CHAPTER XV 
THE SUMMING UP 


The gamut of legislative safeguards for Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes spans forty years, the main land¬ 
marks being the Constitutional provisions of 1949, 
the Protection of Civil Rights Act of 1955 and the 
Prevention of Atrocities Act of 1989. Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes were expected to be the major 
beneficiaries of welfare legislation of general appli¬ 
cability relating to land reforms, bonded labour, 
minimum wages and debt relief. It would appear 
that there is adequate legal armoury to safeguard the 
interests of these sections. And yet atrocities against 
them have continued. During the period 1981 and 
1986, 1,15,055 crimes against Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes were registered. While this survey 
was being conducted massacres of Scheduled Castes 
occurred in Karamchedu and Padrikuppam (AP), in 
Jehanabad (Bihar), Saharanpur and Bhopa (UP) and 
Madurai District (Tamilnadu). 


be justified. The far reaching suggestion of the 
Committee on Processual Justice, for a simplified 
criminal procedure with limited application of the 
Evidence Act and Cr. PC, in cases involving SCsjSTs 
should be acted upon. 

4. The protective and development measures taken 
by government like allotment of surplus lands, release 
of bonded labour and notification of minimum wages 
have antagonised the traditional land owning classes 
in the rural areas. This resentment, has manifested 
itself, in many cases, in the form of organised, collec¬ 
tive violence against Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. A high degree of vigilance needs to be exer¬ 
cised by the law and order machinery in areas prone 
to such disturbances. Decisive use of Arms Act pro¬ 
visions, by way of suspension and revocation of gun 
licenses is called for in such areas. Provisions for ex- 


2. We have mentioned in our report that a respon¬ 
sive police administration is the first requisite for 
ensuring that the Scheduled Caste or tribal victims 
get redress under the law. The general experience 
is generally to tiie contrary. The Scheduled Caste) 
Scheduled Tribe victim usually approaches the police 
station in fear and trepidation. We have seen 
instances of faihue to register heinous offences, 
delayed visits to the scene of the crime, delays in filing 
charge sheets and failure to invoke the relevant provi¬ 
sions of law. On a number of cases seen by us the 
attitude to Scheduled Castes has ranged from apathy 
to hostility to downright brutality. Delayed investi¬ 
gation, faulty and delayed charge sheets, lukewarm 
prosecution and protracted proceedings have all con¬ 
tributed to a high percentage of acquittals in atrocity 
cases. The same fate will be fall cases under the 
Prevention of Atrocities Act, unless special steps arc 
taken We hare enumerated these necessary steps In 
the Report and we hope that government will take 
early action on our recommendations. 

3. From time to time action is taken which ulti¬ 
mately turns out to b: only of symbolic value. A 
“Special” police station with an unwieldy jurisdiction 
will only cause further harassment to Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes. A “Special” prosecutor who has 
no sympathy for Scheduled Castes and Tribes can 
harm even the most just causes. A Special court 
constituted by redesignating an existing court and 
adding to its load of cases will not ensure speedier 
iustice The accent, should be on substance rather 
than symbol. Changes in the judicial and adminis¬ 
trative set-up should genuinely assist in registration, 
effective prosecution and quick disposal of atrocity 
cases. Summary proceedings, executive magistrates 
and ban on lawyers could be resorted to in certain 
types of cases for expediting proceedings. Tribals 
are vulnerable in litigation proceedings and curtail¬ 
ment of writ jurisdiction in tribal cases appears to 


tegnment and collective fines unde*- PCRA and PAA 
should be applied with deterrent effect. 

5. A package of measures has been suggested in 
the text of the Report for dealing with atrocities 
arising out of disputes on land, alienation of tribal 
lands, release of bonded labour, indebtedness and 
wages. We have also made suggestions for improving 
the effectiveness of the Protection of Civil Rights 
Act in order to reduce atrocities arising out of the 
practice of nntouchability. We hope that the steps 
suggested by us will be acted on by government. 

6. Whether it is pursuing of atrocity cases or free¬ 
ing and rehabilitating bonded labour, or protecting 
tribals or enrolling Scheduled CastejScheduled Tribe 
pupils, a high degree of dedication, zeal, sensitivity, 
empathy and resourcefulness is called for. Unfortu¬ 
nately, these are the very qualities lacking in the 
lower bureaucracy (policeman, patwari, forest guard) 
with whom Scheduled Castes and Tribes come into 
contact. 

7. Recognising the vulnerable position of tribals, 
the constitution vested considerable powers in Gov¬ 
ernors for the administration and control of Scheduled 
Areas and Scheduled Tribes. These powers had not 
been exercised in any of the Scheduled Areas covered 
by the study. Nor was there anv awareness on the 
part of the officials of the need for special attention 
to these areas. Dispossession of tribal lands, a source 
of unrest and violence in tribal areas has not been 
systematically checked. On the other hand, cases have 
come to light of, patwaris colludine in the expro¬ 
priation of tribals and settlement officials assisting m 
the regularisation of illegal transactions in tribal lands. 
Tightening up of administration in these areas is 
clearlv called for along with exercise of powers under 
Schedule V whenever necessary. 
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8. We have seen in the Report how the revenue 
oriented forest and excise policies of Government 
have disrupted the tribal economy and the tribal way 
of life. The emphasis on commercial exploitation of 
forests for industrial raw material has resulted in 
large scale displacement of tribals from their lands 
and homes. Tribal women have become even more 
vulnerable because of the exodus of men in search of 
employment. The operation of excise contractors in 
the tribal areas has led tribals into debt and eventual 
displacement. There is clear need for Government to 
weigh revenue considerations against tribal welfare 
and strike the proper balance. Failing this, Govern¬ 
ment policies themselves will sow the seeds for atro¬ 
cities against the tribals. 

9. Untouchability still persists as a major source 
of friction leading to violence and atrocities. Improv¬ 
ing the efficacy of prosecutions under the PCR Act, 
establishment of special courts, and special vigilance 
over untouchability prone areas are some of the steps 
which need to be pursued. The impression that un¬ 
touchability is an exclusively rural phenomenon is 
not, however, well-founded. It has been observed that 
in smaller towns and cities segregation occurs on the 
basis of caste and that in many urban areas, wards 
exist which are homogeneous in their caste composi¬ 
tion. There have also been recent instances of atroci¬ 
ties in urban areas resulting from caste conflicts on 
the issue of reservation. It would be incorrect there¬ 
fore to assume that if Scheduled castes are progres¬ 
sively urbanised, the phenomenon of untouchability 
would vanish. In any case, urban areas also have 
their limits for absorption of more numbers and an 
urban slum is no solution for rural poverty. It should, 
however, be recognised that a concomitant of urbani¬ 
sation is the drawing of people into the industrial 
net where caste distinctions tend to become blurred. 
Workers solidarity in the trade union movement us¬ 
ually cuts across caste lines. Further, it is easier in 
urban areas to gain access to white collar employ¬ 
ment where caste feelings do not exist. 

10. Against a backdrop where the grip of the land¬ 
lord and moneylender still persists in rural areas, 
where the lower bureaucracy ally themselves to the 
power groups, where atrocity cases against Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes get low priority, a more dynamic 
role has necessarily to be played by State sponsored 
legal aid. We have listed, in the text of the Report, 
the gamut of functions to be performed and we hope 
that the necessary steps will be initialed by Govern¬ 
ment. Voluntary organisations have a vital role to 
play in securing redress in atrocity cases. We hope 
that our suggestion that such organisations, especially 
in atrocity prone areas should receive full assistance 
from Legal Aid Boards, meets with a sympathetic 
response from Government. 

11. We have seen that though land disputes, indeb¬ 
tedness, bonded labour, wages are proximate causes 
of atrocities, the root causes are poverty and illite¬ 


racy. The policy making levels of Government have 
realised that the benefits of developmental expendi¬ 
ture do not automatically trickle down to the weaker 
sections. Poverty alleviation schemes and special so¬ 
cio-economic programmes for the Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes are therefore being implemented. The full 
impact will not be felt unless the administration of 
these programmes is decentralised and unless Schedul¬ 
ed Castes and Scheduled Tribes are closely associated 
with fixing priorities, selecting beneficiaries and deck¬ 
ing on timing of assistance. The siphoning off of 
Government assistance, by ‘(development brokers” 
who prey mainly on SC[ST schemes should be elimi¬ 
nated Schemes for Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
should lay special emphasis on creation of entre¬ 
preneurship. 

12. The United Nations has declared 1990 as the 
International Literacy Year. The gap between gene¬ 
ral literacy and SC 1ST literacy continues to be very 
wide and is especially glaring in the case of female 
literacy. A major focus of the International Literacy 
Year, in our country will have to be on SCIST lite¬ 
racy with special emphasis on SC'ST female literacy. 

13. The rates of population growth among Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes are significantly 
above the rate of increase of overall population. The 
efficacy of poverty alleviation and literacy programm¬ 
es will tend to be neutralised unless family planning 
measures among Scheduled CastesjSeheduled Tribes 
are intensified. 

14. Undoubtedly, Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
are rendered vulnerable because of poverty and eco¬ 
nomic dependence. But to look at the offences 
against them only from the economic angle, as one 
aspect of the struggle between the haves and have- 
nots, is to miss a vital dimension. For, what turns a 
crime into an atrocity is the element of caste. It is 
this perm'cious and insidious element which has 
clouded human relations in Indian soe’ety. It is this 
which has necessitated the Prevention of Atrocities 
Act with its stringent penalties. The crying need of 
the hour is the proper implementation of this land¬ 
mark piece of legislation. 

15. We have tried in this Report to identify the 
causes of atrocities and to present a package of re¬ 
medial measures covering administration, tustice and 
soc’o-cconomic measures. We have laid special 
stress on how the laws for giving protection and re¬ 
dress to the Scheduled Castes and Tribes can be 
implemented more effectively. We would however 
like to close this Report with the cautionary words 
of Dr. Ambedkar—“As experience proves, rights are 
protected not by law but by the social and moral 
conscience of society”. And, if with our sad parade 
of the injustices, crimes and atrocities perpetrated 
against these our weaker brethren we have been able 
to waken something of that social conscience, (his 
report would have served a useful purpose. 



, CHAPTER XVT 

SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
(Paragraph numbers are given in parenthesis) 


CHAPTER 1 : 

CONSTITUTIONAL AND LEGAL SAFE- 
GUARDS AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC PRO¬ 
GRAMMES FOR SCHEDULED CASTES 
AND SCHEDULED TRIBES 

1. The Constitution of India contains an impres¬ 
sive array of provisions for removal of disabilities and 
discrimination against Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes. They are buttfessed by the Protection 
of Civil Rights Act, 1955 (PCRA) and the Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes (Prevention of 
Atrocities) Act, 1989. In addition there are wel¬ 
fare enactments of general applicability which are 
relevant in the context of Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes like the Bonded Labour System (Aboli¬ 
tion) Act. 1976 (BLSA), the Minimum Wages Act. 
1948 (MW r A) and the Child Labour (Prohibition 
and Regulation) Act, 1986. (1-8). 

2. Outlays have been earmarked under the Special 
Component Flan (SCP) and Tribal Sub-Plan (TSP) 
and comprehensive plan nrogrammes covering eco- 
nonve. educational, health and other aspects have 
been formulated for the welfare and advancement of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Anti-pover- 
fv programmes, distribution of surplus lands under 
land reforms, formation of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes Development Corporations have 
ah benefited Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
(9-13). 

CHAPTER TT : BACKGROUND TO THF. PRE¬ 
SENT STUDY 

1. Desnite the constitutional and legal safeguards 
and the socio-economic measures taken for the ad¬ 
vancement of the Scheduled Castes and Tribes, atro¬ 
cities against them have continued to occur. (1) 

2 The general crime rate per lakh of peculation 
registered a 10% decrease in the period 1981-86. 
During the same period on the same base, crimes 
argonst Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes dec¬ 
lined by onlv 4%. showing that their vulnerability 
vis-a-vis the Test of the population still continues. (2) 

3. The rate of crime per lakh of Scheduled Caste/ 
Scheduled Tribes population is much higher in the 
case of Scheduled Tribes than in the case of Schc- 
duied Castes. (4). 

4. The highest crime rate during 1981-86 occurred 
in Madhva Pradesh. (5). 

5. Social analvsts have pointed out that there has 
heen a change in causation for crimes against Sche¬ 
duled Castes/Scheduled Tribes from economic to 


non-ceonomic. The nature of crimes has also tended 
to change from individual hurt or humiliation to or¬ 
ganised mass violence. (7). 

CHAPTER III : METHODOLOGY OF STUDY 

AND BASIS FOR SELECTION OF DIS¬ 
TRICTS 

1. The five States selected for study were Bihar, 
Rajasthan. Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh and 
Tamil Nadu. (1). \ 

2. Choice of districts was done on a pragmatic 
basis giving weightage to factors like Scheduled 
Caste/Scheduled Tribe population, percentage of this 
ponulation to total population and prevalence of atro¬ 
cities during the period 1983 to 1987. (2-7). 

3. A total number of 1000 cases were taken mr 
study out of which 100 cases were taken for study in 
depth at the village level. (9). 

CHAPTER IV: CAUSES OF ATROCITIES 
i. 1. LAND' 

1 . Disputes on land were the most important 

single cause. They related to land schemes, 
allotment of house-sites and. cultivable 
lands, irrigation rights and land alienation, 
( 1 ). 

2. Implementation of land reforms has created 

animosity against SCs and STs among the 
traditional landowning classes. (5). 

3. The animosity is particularly virulent when 

the lands allotted are irrigated and excep¬ 
tionally fertile. (6). 

4. Envy of a good crop raised by SCs/STs often 

leads to damage to the crop bv other 
castes. (7). 

5: Use of common pasture and other types of 
community land have led to violence on 
SCs/STs. (8). 

6. Sharing of cultivation riehts has led to con¬ 

flicts in which SCs/STs have suffered in 
Madhya Pradesh. (9). 

7. The measures suggested include revocation 

and suspension of gun licences in places 
where atrocities have occurred, demarca¬ 
tion of boundaries belongina to SCs/STs 
under supervision of senior officers, liberal 
legal aid to SCs/STs in land dispute cases, 
special steps by local authorities to safe¬ 
guard, enjoyment of common pasture and 
ether community lands by SCs/STs. (11). 
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CHAPTER. V : CAUSE 2 : ALIENATION OF 
TRIBAL LANDS 

1. Bihar, Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu have spe¬ 

cial enactments and orders for safeguarding 
tribal lands but non-tribals have found 
methods of evading the law. The dispos¬ 
session of tribals through fraud or because 
of debt has been a continuing source of 
violence, crime and atrocities on tribal:. 
( 1 - 2 ). 

2. Large scale alienation of tribal lands in 

Bihar has given rise to mass discontent¬ 
ment. (3). 

3. Dispossession of tribals in Adilabad District 

with the connivance of revenue inspectors 
and patwari has been observed by Dr. 
Haimendorf the social anthropologist. (5). 

4. The implementation of the measure? for 

checking such illegal alienation discussed at 
the conference of Revenue Ministers ii: 
1985 should be reviewed by the Depart¬ 
ment of Rural Development. (6). 

5. A number of offences covered by our study 

occurred in Scheduled Areas, No special 
efforts are evident for safeguarding the 
interests of tribals in these areas though 
considerable powers are given to Governors 
under Schedule V of the Constitution in 
these areas. (7-8). 

6. Detailed steps to be taken in the context of 

alienation of tribal lands are listed at Chap¬ 
ter V. 9. 

CHAPTER VI : BONDED LABOUR 

1. Fourteen years after the introduction of the 

Bonded Labour System Abolition Act, 
bonded labour still exists in pockets. The 
vigour of implementation of BLSA seems 
to have waned (4-5). 

2. BLSA provisions were not invoked in many 

cases. The law and order machinery does 
not appear to be sufficiently familiar with 
the provisions of this enactment ever, now 
( 6 ). 

3. Executive Magistrates should be appointed 

under BLSA to tackle pockets where bon¬ 
ded labour still exists. (7). 

4. The provision for summary trials shouid be 

fully availed of. (8). 

5. Concerted drives for rehabilitation of bended 

labourers should be taken up. (9). 

6. The prevalence of pockets of bonded labour 

and the resulting violence and crime shows 
that the Vigilance Committees under BLSA 
have not been active. They should be 
activised 7. (10). 


7 Steps to be taken against bonded labour and 
the atrocities resulting from it are given in 
Chapter VI. 11. 

CHAPTER VII: CAUSE 4 : INDEBTEDNESS 

1. A sizeable chunk of lending to cultivators still 
continues to be from non-institutional sources like 
money lenders, landlords and traders. (1—10) 

2. A review of debt relief legislation should be 
done on an All India basis and guidelines incorpo¬ 
rating salutary features of the different State 
enactments should be issued to the Department of 
Rural Development. (14—16). 

3. There should be a special focus of poverty 
alleviation programmes in areas where Scheduled 
Castes|Scheduled Tribes are debt prone. (17) 

4. Legal aid and public interest litigation in favour 
of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes are parti¬ 
cularly important in disputes' relating to money 
transactions. (18) 

5. A list of suggested measures is given in Chapter 
V1I.19. 


1. Agricultural labour provides the largest single 
category of employment for Scheduled Caste workers 
accounting for 48 per cent. The position is more 
pronounced in the case of Scheduled Caste women 
workers where the percentage is 68 per cent. (4—6) 

2. Scheduled Caste agricultural workers are 
occupationally vulnerable to exploitation. 

3. Apart from agriculture, other occupations in 
which SCs predominate are primary leather workers, 
farmers, flayers, sweepers, scavengers, weavers in 
western region and fishermen in the East. Fixation 
and implementation of Minimum Wages in these 
occupations are therefore of a special importance to 
Scheduled Castes. (7) 

4. Suggested measures in the context of atrocities 
arising from wage disputes are given in Chapter 

vm.ii. 

CHAPTER IX : ATROCITIES AND THE LAW & 
ORDER MACHINERY 

1. A responsive police administration is the first 
requisite for ensuring that SCs|STs secure their rights 
and redress under the law. (1) 

2. Delays in reporting, failure to register, delays 
in visits to scene of crime, delays in charge sheeting 
and failure to cite provisions of relevant enactments 
like BLSA were noticed in a number of cases. Pro¬ 
tracted pendency before the courts was also a feature. 

'. ' ( 2 — 8 ) 

3. There is a high oercentage of acquittals in 
atrocity cases. (9—10) 


CHAPTER VIII: CAUSE 5 : WAGES 
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4. Civil Rights Enforcement Cells should be 
activised. (12) 

5. Anticipatory action to prevent disturbances 
should be taken in places where caste conflicts have 
occurred. (13) 

6. Instead of opening special police stations for 
handling complaints from SCsjSTs, it is preferable 
to post an additional sub-inspector or Head Constable 
for SC|ST cases in places with concentrations of 
SCsjSTs. (14) 

7. A proper data base exclusively on crimes against 
SCsjSTs is a prerequisite for timely monitoring and 
action. (15) 

8. Special enactments like BLSA, MWA, PCRA 
& PA A should be included in the training syllabus 
of police training schools for recruits as well as for 
in-service officers. (16) 

9. Designating existing sessions courts as special 
courts under the Prevention of Atrocities Act will not 
ensure priority attention for atrocity cases. There 
should be special courts exclusively for atrocity 
cases. Where the number of atrocity cases in a 
District does not provide adequate workload there 
should be itinerating Special Courts covering two 
or more districts invested with the powers of addi¬ 
tional special courtsi for each of the Districts. (17) 

10. Provisions for appointments of Executive 
Magistrates under the special enactments should be 
made use of fully. The executive magistrates should 
be peripatetic and the procedures in their courts 
should be simple. (18) 

11 .The suggestions of the Committee on Pro- 
cessual Justice for criminal legal aid should be acted 
upon. (19) 

12. The Arms Act should be used for checking 
atrocities in sensitive areas (20 & 24. XIII) 

13. Stern' action should be taken' against police 
officers if connivance or inaction is proved when 
crimes occur in police stations. Maximum publicity 
should be given to the names of the miscreants in 
such cases. Anonymity for victims in rape cases 
should be ensured, (23 & 24 XVI) 

14. Public interest litigation is particularly impor¬ 
tant in cases, where crimes are perpetrated by the 
police. (22) 

15. Sixteen steps to be taken in the context of 
atrocities and the law and order machinery are 
listed. (24) 

CHAPTER X: TRIBALS & FOREST OFFICIALS 

1. Despite the enunciation of rights of tribals in 
■ the Forest Policy Resolution of 1988, there are 

tensions between tribals and the Forest Department 
which erupt into atrocities on tribals. (1) 

2. A number of atrocity cases have occurred in 
Scheduled Areas. (2) 


3. Studies by Dr. Haimendorf in Andhra and Dr. 
Fernandes of the Indian Social Institute have shown 
that the industry revenue oriented policies of Gov¬ 
ernment and the unwillingness of forest departments 
to understand the vital role played by forests in the 
tribal economy have resulted in violence and atro¬ 
cities on tribals. (3—6) 

4. The role of tribals in forests envisaged in the 
Prof. Butman Report 1982 has not been translated 
into practice in any of the areas covered by the 
present study. (8) 

5. Specific steps to be taken on the question ot 
tribals and forest official are listed. (9). 

CHAPTER XI: NON-ECONOM1C CAUSES 

1. Caste prejudice and untouchabilily are causes 
of atrocities. Political factionalism is an increasing 
source of friction. Superstitious beliefs have also led 
to atrocities. (1) 

2. The study of the National Commission (1989) 
has shown the prevalence of untouchability in different 
forms in the states covered by that study. (2) 

3. Prevention of access to drinking water, access 
to teashops, celebration of festivals, religious pro¬ 
cessions, use of cremation grounds often lead to 
conflicts leading to atrocities. (3—9) 

4. Very often trivial incidents ignite atrocities 
when there are deep seated social resentment. (10) 

5. Political factions on caste lines are increasingly 
becoming causes of clashes and atrocities. (11) 

6. Refusal to perform duties which other castes 
regard as customary like digging burial pits, preparing 
cremations, removal of the carcass of dead animals 
and beating of drums leads to clashes. (12) 

7. A number of police stations are not familiar 
with the provisions of the PCRA. This should be 
made part of the syllabus of police training. 

(13-14) 

8. Low disposals, protracted pendency and a high 
percentage of acquittals in PCRA cases are seen 
in most states. (15—17) 

9. There is need for training and for coordinated 
action between police and prosecution to make PCRA 
prosecutions more effective. (18) 

10. The Government should expedite its annual 
Report to parliament on PCRA. (20) 

11. A set of suggestions is given. (21) 

CHAPTER XII: PREVENTION OF ATROCITIES 
ACT, 1989 

1. The rationale behind the Act, and the classifi¬ 
cation of offences are explained. (1—3) 

2. The penalties under PAA are more stringent 
than under IPC or PCRA. (4) 

3. The PAA provides for externment, collective 
fine and anticipatory action in atrocity prone areas. 

( 6 ) 
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4. Offences relating to non-payment of minimum 
.wages, theft of cattle, fraud in maintenance of loan 
accounts and prevention of access to burial or cre¬ 
mation grounds should be included in PAA. (7) 

5. The provision for externment in PAA now 
covers only ‘Scheduled Areas’ or ‘Tribal Areas’. The 
Act should be amended to extend the externment 
provisions to ‘sensitive areas’ trom the point of view 
of atrocities on SCs. (8) 

6. In the context of collective violence against 
SCs|STs collective fines can be a strong and effective 
deterrent. (9) 

7. Specific steps for enhancing the effectiveness of 
PAA relating to publicity, translation into regional 
languages, orientation, special courts, special prose¬ 
cutors, citing of PAA provisions in charge sheets, 
collective fines and legal aid are fisted. (10) 

CHAPTER XIII : ROLE OF LEGAL AID PUBLIC 
INI ERLSF LITIGATION AND VOLUNTARY 
ORGANISATIONS 

1. SCs and STs are vulnerable and are placed in 
a position of disadvantage in litigation because of 
the dominant caste and economic position of the 
offenders. (1) 

2. The introduction of Act 39(A) in the Consti¬ 
tution, the recommendations of the Central Commit¬ 
tees on legal and the strategies formulated by the 
committee for implementation of the Legal Aid 
scheme (C1LAS) are briefly covered. (2—4) 

3. Legal assistance in criminal cases is being 
given only where the SCjST is an accused. This is 
a restrictive view and is not consistent with the 
tenor of the recommendations of the above two Com¬ 
mittees or CILAS. A more out-going attitude to 
legal aid consistent with the Justice Krishna Iyer 
Committee’s recommendations is called for. (5—8) 

4. The recommendation of the above Committee 
for a special criminal procedure with only limi ted 
application of the CrPC and Evidence Act, in trial 
of cases concerning SCs and STs should be acted 
upon. (8) 

5. Voluntary agencies become important in atrocity 
cases especially where SCs|STs and the bureaucracy 
are adversaries. The very existence of such organisa¬ 
tions in some states has ensured that cases are regis¬ 
tered properly. Voluntary organisations and connected 
individuals can act as mediators in caste disputes. 

(9 = 10) 

6. Voluntary organisations can act as catalysts to 
expedite relief to victims of atrocities. (11) 

7. Legal aid is particularly important in the context 
of PAA where the prospect of stringent penalties 
will lead to strong defence and pressure tactics by 
powerful adversaries like landlords, moneylenders, 
forest contractors, policemen, landgrabbers and forest 
officials. (12) 


8. Legal aid boards should liberally assist public 
interest litigation by bonafide voluntary organisations 
working in atrocity prone areas. While playing this 
role, legal aid boards should not consider themselves 
limbs of government engaged in adversary litigation! 
but as instruments of social justice. (13—15) 

9. It is suggested that the expanded functions of 
legal aid should cover the following : 

(i) Advise the victim on what he should do, 
what remedies are available and not permit 
compromises under compulsion. 

(ii) Ensure the complaint is registered. 

(iii) Ensure investigating officer visits the scenes 
of crime quickly. 

(iv) Ensure quick filing of charge sheet citing all 
relevant provisions of law. 

(v) Provide criminal legal aid to SCs|STs be they 
victims or accused to cover lawyers’ services, 
witness baita, copying fees and travel ex¬ 
penses to police station and court. 


CHAPTER XIV : POVERTY AND ILLITERACY 

1. The case studies have shown that in disputes 
relating to land, indebtedness, bonded labour, wages 
or dealings police or forest officials or courts, Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes are badly handi¬ 
capped by poverty and illiteracy. (1) 

2. The percentage of Scheduled Castes|Scheduled 
Tribes below the poverty line in both urban and rural 
areas is much higher than in the case of overall popu¬ 
lation. (2) 

3. Generally Scheduled Casles|$cheduled Tribes 
are better off in urban areas than in rural areas if 
urban and rural poverty percentages are compared. (3) 

4. Highlights of reviews of poverty alleviation pro¬ 
grammes and mid-term Seventh Plan appraisal are 
given. They show that tin share of Scheduled Castes! 
Scheduled Tribes in IRDP, NREP & RLEGP is higher 
than the targets. However, there are specific direc¬ 
tions in which the implementation can be tightened. 
(5—7) 

5. There is need for devolution of planning and 
more participation of Scheduled Castes ^Scheduled 
Tribes in determining priorities, timing of assistance 
and choice of beneficiaries. (8) 


(vi) Ensure proper coordination between police 
and prosecuting authorities in marshalling of 
evidence and presentation of the case. 

(vii) Act as catalyst in Court proceedings. 

(viii) Assist voluntary organisations who engage 
in public litigation in bonafide causes or who 
act as informal mediation agencies. 

(ix) Assist in expediting relief to victims and 
their families, 

(Iff) 
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6. Shiphoning of development funds by ‘Develop¬ 
ment brokers’ should he checked, (9) 

7. The ‘aggregative’ approach should be avoided 
and the impact oi development programmes on Sche¬ 
duled Castes an.I Scheduled Tribes should be properly 
assessed. (10) 

8. There is need for entrepreueurship schemes and 
income generaihg schemes which will liberate Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes from the kind of 
the landlord rural labour nexus. (11) 

9. There is need for dedicated implementation of 
schemes for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tubes 
to ensure that full benefit flows from them and maxi¬ 
mum coverage is achieved. (12) 

10. Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe literacy 
percentages were only 21 per cent and 16 per cent 
respectively in 1981 compared to 41 per cent for the 
rest of the population. The percentage increase in 
literacy between 1961 to 1981 has been slower in the 
case of Scheduled Castes;Scheduled Tribes than the 
rest of the population. Increase in female riteracy 
among Scheduled Castes|Scheduled Tribes has been 
extremely slow and the disparities between general 
female literary and Scheduled CastejScheduled Tribe 
female literacy are particularly glaring (13—19) 

11. The arscml of educational schemes for Sche¬ 
duled Castes | Scheduled Tribes is impressive but there 
is need for a statewise evaluation of the extent to 
which Scheduled Castes|Scheduled Tribes arc availing 
the benefit of these schemes, as disparities in literacy 
levels between Scheduled CastesJScheduled Tribes and 
the rest of the population have continued to persist. 


A major focus of the International Literacy Yeaf 
(1990) will have to be Scheduled Caste [Scheduled 
Tribe literacy, espec'aily Scheduled CastejScheduled 
Tribe female literacy. (20—22) 

12, The percentage of population increase among 
Scheduled CastesjScliedulcd Tribes between 1961 ond 
1981 was significant! y higher than the overall popula¬ 
tion increase. Much of the effect of poverty allevia¬ 
tion and literacy p<og.rammcs will be lost unless 
accompanied by intensive family planning programmes 
among Scheduled Castes (Scheduled Tribes. (22) 

CHAPTER XV : THE SUMMING UP 

The main issues covered in the report arc presented 
in concise form in tin; chapter. No further summary 
of this chapter is therfore given. 
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STATEWISE BREAK-UP OF CASES SELECTED FOR 
SAMPLE STUDY 


APPENDIX III 


A. CASES SELECTED OUT OF SECONDARY SOURCES 


S. State 

No 

SC 

ST 

Total 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Andhra Pradesh . 

150 

50 

200 

2. Bihar .... 

150 

50 

200 

3. Madhya Pradesh . 

150 

82 

232 

4. Rajasthan 

150 

68 

218 

5, Tamil Nadu 

150 

— 

150 

Total . 

750 

250 

1000 


B. IN DEPTH STUDY CASES 


S. State 

No. 

SC 

ST 

Total 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Andhra Pradesh , 

15 

5 

20 

2. Bihar . 

15 

5 

20 

3. Madhya Pradesh . 

15 

8 

23 

4. Rajasthan . 

15 

7 

22 

5. Tamil Nadu 

15 

— 

15 

Total 

75 

25 

100 
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APPENDIX IV 

CASE STUDIES RELATING TO DISPUTES OVER LAND IN SAMPLE STATES 


STATE : ANDHRA PRADESH 

1. Case study No. 1(SC), Sanjeevanagar (Prodda- 
tur Town) Proddatur if 1 own police station, 
Cuddappa district, Date and place of incident— 
19-8-1987, Sanjeevanagar, Nature of incident— 
Arson (Land dispute). 

On 19-8-1987, a mob ol' 12 non-Seheduled Casle 
persons had set lire to houses of Scheduled Caste 
persons to terrorise and evict them from ‘Poromboke’ 
land. One of the accused in this case was a lawyer 
by profession. On the basis of a complaint lodged 
by one of the victims, the police registered a case 
under sections 147, 148, 423, 436 IPC and 7(1) PCR 
Act on 19-8-1987. After completion of investigation 
the chargesheet was submitted on 28-9-1987. The 
case was pending trial at the time of the visit of 
the study team to the field. 

2. Case study No. 8(5C), Suraseni Yeman village 
Katrevikona police station, East Godavari district, 
Date and place of incident— 23-8-1984, Suraseni 
Nature of incident— Murder (land dispute). 

A mob of about 39 fishermen belonging to other 
castes attacked a group of Scheduled Caste persons 
resulting in the death of a Scheduled Caste person. 
The incident of atrocity was due to a dispute over 
a piece of land between the Scheduled Castes and 
others. It was informed that the land which originally 
belonged to a non-Scheduled Caste person was taken 
over by the Government and allotted to some Sche¬ 
duled Caste persons. The transfer of land non- 
Scheduled Caste to Scheduled Caste persons provoked 
the former to commit atrocity against Scheduled 
Castes. 

A case under sections 147, 148, 324, 302, 149 IPC 
was registered on 24-8-1984, Subsequently, the court 
awarded life imprisonment to four of the accused, 
three were sentenced to one year rigorous imprison¬ 
ment and one to six months rigorous imprisonment 
on 13-2-1986. 

3. Case study No. 50(60, Paningupulli village 
Angarh police station, East Godavari district, 
Date and place of incident—25-3-1987, Paninga- 
palli village, Nature of incident— Hurt (land 
dispute). 

Three persons belonging to other castes forcibly 
wanted to harvest crops raised by Scheduled Caste 
persons on ‘Lanka Lands’. (The ‘Lanka Lands’ are 
islands in the Godavari river). The study team was 
informed that the ‘Lanka Lands’ originally belonged 
to other caste persons but the Scheduled Castes were 
cultivating the same for a number of years. Due to 
the dispute over the land the Scheduled Caste persons 


had brought injunction order from the court. How¬ 
ever, the court order failed to deter the other caste 
persons to resort to violence and they forcibly tried 
to harvest the crop. When the Scheduled Caste 
persons objected to this, it led to violence and a 
number of Scheduled Castes received stab injuries. 

The police were informed on the same day of the 
occurrence of the incident i.e. 25-3-1987 and a case 
under section 324, IPC was registered on the same 
day. The case was pending trial at the time of the 
field visit. 

4. Case study No. 25 (SC), Alluru village Alluru 
police station, Nellore district, Date and place 
of incident—27-1-1985, Alluru, Nature of inci¬ 
dent— Theft\tresspass (Land dispute). 

It was alleged that crops harvested by a Scheduled 
Caste person were stolen by two belonging to other 
castes. The land which was earlier illegally occupied 
was restored to the rightful Scheduled Caste owner 
by the Revenue Department and this was stated to 
be the reason for stealing the paddy crops of the 
victim. The matter was reported to the police after 
two days of the occurrance of the incident and a 
case under sections 447 and 379 IPC was registered 
on 29-11-1985. The case, however, ended in acquittal 
of the accused persons on 24-10-1986. 

STATE : BIHAR 

1. Case study No. 19(5C), Nakti Bhawa village 

Belaganj police station, Gaya district, Date and 
place ol incident—14-9-1985, Nakti Bhawti, 

Nature of incident— Grievous hurt (Land 

dispute). 

On 14-9-1985, the victim, an SC, objected over 
cultivation of crops from his field by the non-SC 
persons. The accused non-SC beat the victim with 
lathis resulting in injuries on head, hands etc. The 
cause of the incident was reported to be land dis¬ 
pute. The accused wanted to purchase the same piece 
of land which the victim had purchased. The case 
was chargesheeted on 31-10-1985 and was pending 
trial. 

2. Case study No. 10(50), Domrara village Bela¬ 
ganj police station, Gaya district, Date and place 
of incident—19-3-1985, Domrara Nature of 
incident— Murder (Land dispute ). 

On 29-3-1985, the non-Scheduled Caste persons 
came to the house of Scheduled Caste victim and 
asked him to withdraw the case registered against 
them in the police station. When the victim refused, 
he was beaten by the accused with butt of a gun. 
The victim was laken 1o Gaya hospital where he 
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succumbed to his injuries. The cause of the incident 
was that the accused wanted the victim to sell his 
15 bignas of land in his favour. The case was 
chargcstieeted on 27-12-1985 and was pending trial. 

3. Case Study No. 14(SC), Khuti Kewal village 
Hunterganj police station, Hazaribagh district, 
Date and place of incident—5-9-1987, Khuli 
Kewal, Nature of incident— Grievous hurt (Land 
Dispute). 

Oil 5-9-1987, the accused non-SC came in a 
tractor armed with guns and lathis and forcibly started 
harvesting the crops of the SC victim. The victim 
and 7 other persons who were allotted 15 acres of 
land by the (Jovernment in 1902, protested against 
this. The accused persons opened fire to terrorise 
the victims and they also beat the victims with 
lathis causing injuries to three persons. One of the 
victims was sent to report the matter in the Police 
Station. On seeing the constable coming to the spot, 
the accused tied away. The case was charge sheeted 
and pending trial. 

4. Case Study No. 7(<ST) ,Roatara Village, Korha 
police station, Katihar district, Date and place 
of incident 19-9-1987, Roatara, Nature of inci¬ 
dent— Murder (Lund dispute). 

On 19-9-1987, a tribal belonging to Oraou com¬ 
munity was killed with sticks by 16 non-tribals be¬ 
cause the accused wanted to dispossess the victim 
of his land. The police charge sheeted the case cm 
31-10-1987 and the case was pending trial in the 
Court. 

5. Case Study No. 1 {ST), Pran Bahar Khor Village 
Korha Police Station, Katihar district, Date and 
place of incident—13-11-1983 Pran Bahar Khor, 
Nature of incident—Murder (Land dispute). 

A tribal (Santhal) was killed on 13-1T-1983 by 
seven non-tribals because land belonging to him was 
restored to the victim by the Court, and thus it was 
prevented from being alienated to the non-tribals. 
The police charge sheeted the case on 29-11-1984 
after the lapse of one year. 

The motive behind the murder was to grab the 
land of tribals by adopting unfair means. 

6. Case Study No. 17(SC), Nandlal Village Abad- 
pur police station Katihar district, Date and Place 
of incident—7-3-1986 Nandlal, Nature of inci¬ 
dent— Hurt (Land Dispute). 

On 7-3-1986 the victim belonging to SC com¬ 
munity was returning home from the field along with 
his cattle. The accused belonging to non-SC commu¬ 
nity started beating the cattle. When the victim 
objected to this, he was also beaten up. The cause 
of the incident was jealousy over distribution of 
government land to the victim. The case was charge 
sheeted on 17-5-1986 and was pending trial in the 
Court. 

7. Case study No. 16(50, Gokindpur village Kadwa 
police station Katihar district, Date and place of 

incident—28-11-1987 Gokindpur, Nature of 


incident— Arson {Land dispute). 

The victim belonging to SC community was culti¬ 
vating the land of the accused non-SC person for the 
past 13—16 years and receiving 50 per cent of the 
produce. The victim wanted a written agreement 
to this effect as he wanted to assert his rights. 
Accused came with 20—25 persons armed with 
weapons to his house and beat the victim. His house 
was also set ablaze. The matter is pending trial in 
the Court. 

8. Case study No. 1(5C), Mungra Dorkipura village 
Date and place of incident—10-9-1983 Mungra 
Katihar Town police station Katihar district, 
Dorkipura, Nature of incident— Murder (Land 
dispute). 

The victim belonging to SC community was working 
as a bonded labour with the accused. The accused 
belonging to non-SC communities due to ulterior 
motive poisoned the victim to death. The accused 
wanted to grab 6 acres of land of the victim’s 
father who was very old. The case is pending trial 
in the Court. 

9. Case Study No. 25 SC, Diwan Bhigga village 
Hussiana police station, Palamau district Date 
and place of incident : 29-6-84, Diwan Bhigga 
Nature of incident : Hurt ( Land dispute) 

On 29-6-84, the SC victim was beaten by the ac¬ 
cused belonging to non-SC community following a 
dispute over a piece of land which was donated to him 
by the father of the accused. When the accused tried 
to take away the piece of land, the victim resisted it 
and was consequently assaulted. The police charge 
sheeted the case on 13-7-84 and it was pending in 
the court for over 4 years. 

10. Case Study No. 26 SC, Bhawasda Village Panki. 
police station, Palamau district Date & place of 
incident : 17-3-86, Bhawasda Nature of inci¬ 
dent : Hurt ( Land dispute) 

On 17-3-86, the Scheduled Caste victim was 
assaulted and threatened with a gun and his crops 
were forcibly taken away with the intent to evict him 
from the village community land on which the vic¬ 
tim was allegedly cultivating illegally. The case was 
charge sheeted and was pending trial in the Court. 

11. Case Study No. 23 SC, Bhitagi village Menta 
police station, Palamau district Date & place of 
incident • 10-5-87, Bhitagi, Nature of incident : 
Hurt {Land dispute) 

On 10-5-87, the accused belonging to non-SC com¬ 
munity, assaulted the SC victim with knife and sticks 
in order to grab the land allotted to the victim by the 
government. The case was charge sheeted on 24-12-87 
and was pending trial in the court. 

12. Case Study No. 12(SC), Rajogadi village Lachi- 
ganj police station, Palamau district, Date & place 
of incident : 16-5-85, Rajogadi, Nature of inci¬ 
dent : Arson {Land dispute) 

On 16-5-85, the accused belonging to non-SC com¬ 
munity beat the SC victim and set fire to his house, 
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as a sequel to a long standing dispute over land, pend¬ 
ing trial in the Court. The case was charge sheeted 
by the police on 4-7-85 and is pending trial for over 
three years. 


the land being cultivated by SC victim. The accused 
stated that he had purchased the piece of land under 
question and the victim was not the legal holder of 
the land. 


13. Case Study No. 29 SC, Sarahna village, Chainpur 
police station, Palamau district Date and Place 
of incident : 2-2-84, Sarahna, Nature of inci¬ 
dent : Theft (Land dispute) 

On 2-2-84, the accused belonging to non-SC com¬ 
munity forcibly harvested the crops from the land of 
the SC victim. It is alleged that the victim had earlier 
mortgaged his land to the accused for a period of 
three years. Consequently upon getting back his land, 
he was cultivating the said land. The accused out ol 
jealousy forcibly harvested his crops with the hope 
that the victim would once again become indebted to 
him. The case was charge-sheeted on 31-3-84 and 
was pending trial for over four years. 


The case was still under investigation with the 
police at the time of field work. 

18. Case Study No. 12 (ST), Agatola village Sadar 
police station, Purnea district Date & place of 
incident : 10-1-1987, Agatola Nature of inci¬ 
dent : Hurt (Land dispute). 

On 10-1-1987, the victim belonging to Oraon tribe 
and four of his family members were attacked with 
spears and sticks by 15 non-tribals causing them 
injuries. They forcibly harvested the paddy crops 
and snatched ornaments of women and other valu¬ 
ables from the house. The police registered a case 
u|s. 147, 148, 149, 323, 324, 379, 307, 354 IPC. 
It is understood that the victim was cultivating a 


14. Case Study No. 11 SC, Darmusia village Birham- 
pur police station, Palamau district Date & place 
of incident ; 11-11-86, Darmusia, Nature of in¬ 
cident : Arson (Land dispute) 

On 11-11-86, the non-scheduled castes set the 
house of the Scheduled Caste victim on fire in order 
to terrorise her to leave the village permanently. This 
was due to resentment over the piece of land allotted 
to her by the Government. This is a case of land 
grabbing. The police charge sheeted the case on 
27-7-87 (nearly after eight months) and is pending 
trial in the court. 

15. Case Study No. 4 SC, Dandatola village Gadhara 
police station, Palamau district Date & place of 
incident ; 4-7-1983, Dandatola Nature of inci¬ 
dent : Grievous hurt (Land dispute). 

On 4-7-1983, the accused belonging to non-sche- 
duled caste beat the victim (SC woman) with a stick 
owing to a revenge over a land dispute with her 
husband. It is alleged the accused wanted to grab 
the land of the SC person but when the victim pro¬ 
tested, the non-SC accused beat her and fractured 
her hand. The case was charge sheeted by the police 
on 24-9-1983 and it is still pending in the court 
despite a period of five years. 

16. Case Study No. 3 (SC), Hamakal village Ted- 
khagachi police station, Purnea district Date & 
place of incident * 29-3-1987 Hamakal, Nature 
of incident : Murder (Land dispute). 

On 29-3-1987, a Scheduled Caste (Musabir) was 
killed with sword and sticks by 15 non-SCs and his 
house was also set oft fire. The accused, it is alle- 
ged, wanted to grab the land of the victim. 

The police registered the case and it was pending 
trial in Court. 

17. Case Study No. 1 (SC), Rehariya village Bhar- 
gama police station, Purnea district Date and 
place of incident : 8-8-1987, Rehariya Natuie 
of incident : Murder (Land dispute). 

On the morning of 8-8-198 7, a Scheduled Caste 
(Musahir) person was killed by 26 non-SCs and the 
case was registered by the police on that very day. 
It is alleged that the accused had claimed right over 


piece of 2.89 acies of land belonging to one Biswa- 
nath. The accused alleged that he had purchased the 
land from Biswanalh and that possession over the 
piece of land should be handed over to him. The 
case was pending trial in the Court. 

19. Case Study No. 11 (SC), Malpalasi village 
Kursakanta police station, Purnea district Date 
& place of incident : 10-12-1986, Malpalasi 

Nature of incident : Arson (Land dispute). 

In a complaint lodged on 11-12-1986 by the tri- 
bals, a case was registered by the police u|s. 436, 34 
of IPC and 27 of Arms Act against 34 non-tribals, It 
was reported by the tribals that the accused persons 
forcibly harvested their paddy crops on 10-12-1986 
and set fire to their houses. The accused were equip¬ 
ped with rifles and spears. The genesis of the inci¬ 
dent was stated to be a long standing land dispute. 

The case was charge sheeted on 21-6-1987 and it 
was pending trial 

STATE:MADHYA PRADESH 

1. Case Study No. 10 ( SC ), Kakaroda village 
Basoda police station, Vidisha district Date & 
pace of incident : 18-3-1986, Kakaroda Nature 

of incident : Grievous hurt (Land dispute). 

On 18-3-1986 at 0800 hrs. Bihari S|o, Madan and 
Diwan Singh S|o Bihari belonging to Raghuvansht 
community (Non-SC) of Kala Khedi village attacked 
and gave lathi blows to Budha S o Gyarasa belong¬ 
ing to Chamar Caste (SC) and a resident of Kakroda 
village in Vidisha district of Madhya Pradesh. The 
Scheduled Caste person as well as the caste Hindu 
accused persons owned agricultural lands adjacently- 
In between there was about 3 bighas of government 
land which was cultivated by the victim till the date 
of incident. Meanwhile, the non-SC person managed 
to purchase the disputed land which had‘ stmulmg 
crops due to harvesting. On 18-3-1986 while the SC 
person was harvesting the crop sown 
Hie non-SCs alleged that the crop had become their 
property since they owned the land. The victim was 
beaten with sticks, as a result of which he received 
grievous injuries. 
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A police case No. 295186 was registered ujs. 325 
1PC on 23-6-1986 against the accused persons. The 
challan of the case was submitted to the Court on 
17-7-1986. The case was pending trial in the Court. 

This is a case of committing atrocity on a Sche¬ 
duled Caste person as a sequel to dispute over culti¬ 
vation of a piece of land. 

2. Case Study No. 21 (SC), Panj village Vidisha 
police station, Vidisha district Date & place of 
incident : 11-3-1987, Panj Nature of incident : 
Hurt (Land dispute). 

On 12-3-1987 a case No. 92|87 was registered ujs. 
451, 323 of IPC by a SC person (Mehtar community) 
against one non-SC person belonging to Thakur caste 
alleging that the accused had made attempts to grab 
the land under his possession on 11-3-1987 during 
1800 to 1900 hrs. He reported that a fellow SC 
person while migrating to other areas had given his 
land to the victim for cultivation and to be looked 
after. The non-SC person resented cultivation of this 
land by a SC person and he, therefore, forcibly tried 
to grab the land. He beat the victim with sticks. 

The case was charge sheeted on 14-3-1987 and 
it was pending trial in the Court. 

3. Case Study No. 28 (SC), Shahdol Town Shahdol 
Kotwali police station, Shahdol district, Date and 
place of incident: 13-12-1987 Shahdol Nature 
of incident : Forgery (Land dispute). 

On 13-12-1987 a case No. 631 was registered ujs. 
420|34T IPC in Shahdol Kotwali Police Station by a 
person belonging to Chamar community (SC) against 
a non-SC alleging that the accused had sold the land 
of the victim in 1979 using fraudulent means. The 
case was charge-sheeted on 10-1-1988 and was pend¬ 
ing trial in the Court. 

STATE : RAJASTHAN 

1. Case Study No. 20(SC), Govala village Chirawa 
police station, Jhunjhunu district Date & place 
of incident : 30-7-85, Govala , Nature of inci¬ 
dent : Arson (Land Dispute). 

A Scheduled Caste victim had purchased 3 bighas 
of land from an upper caste person about 9 years ago. 
The documents were still witn the accused. The accus¬ 
ed tried to forcibly evict the victim from the land 
and in this bid set fire to his house. Case registered 
on 28-10-85. Still pending. 

2. Case Study No. 3(SC), Kishofepura village 
Dadahari police station. Kota district Date & 
place of incident : 5-3-87, Kishorepura Nature of 
incident * Murder (Land dispute). 

The Scheduled Caste victim told the accused that 
he (the accused) had grabbed 2 feet excess of the 
land of the passage at the time of demarcation of the 
boundary of his house. At this the accused hit him 
with a ‘phaura' (a sharpedged weapon), killing the 
victim on the spot. Case charge sheeted on 29-4-87, 
was challaned on 14-5-87 and is still pending, 

3. Case Study No. 17(ST), Khuri village Atru police 
station, Kota district, Date & place of incident : 


31-7-87 Khuri, Nature of incident : Grievous 
hurt (Land dispute). 

A Scheduled Tribe person alongwith his son was 
taking the cattle out of the village for grazing. The 
accused, carrying a sword hidden under his iungi’ 
followed them. He threatened to kill the victim arid 
attacked him with a sword. In an effort to save his 
head the victim put his hand on the. head. His hand 
and knee were fractured and he was seriously injured. 
Pending old land dispute was stated to he the cause 
of the trouble. The case registered on 22-8-87 was 
challaned on 7-9-87. It is under trial. 

STATE : TAMIL NADU 

1. Case Study No. 4(SC), Mela Athur village 
Mandemedu police station, Thanjavur district 
Date & place of incident : 2-9-85, Mela Athur 
Nature of incident : Murder (Land dispute). 

On 3-9-85 a ease was registered under Section 302 
IPC on the basis of a complaint lodged by a SC 
person. It was alleged in the complaint that on the 
previous night while the victim had gone to irrigate 
the agricultural fields of his master it was noticed by 
him that a non-SC had diverted the flow of water 
towards his own field. On his protest the SC was 
suddecnly attacked with a blunt weapon resulting in his 
instantaneous death. After investigation the case was 
charge sheeted by the police and subsequently the 
Court convicted the accused on 12-9-86 to life im¬ 
prisonment. 

2. Case Study No. 3(SC), Thetchivalasai village 
Kilakarai police station, Ramanathapuram distl. 
Date & place of incident : 30-7-86, Thetchiva¬ 
lasai, Nature of incident : Murder (Land dispute). 

On 30-7-86 a case was registered ujs 147 148, 324, 
323, 336, 307 on the basis of a complaint lodged by 
a SC person against 67 non-SC persons. Later on 
Section 302 IPC was also applied in this case. It 
was reported that there was a dispute over a piece 
of land used by caste Hindus as a cremation ground. 
The SCs wanted the land for construction of their 
houses. On July 30, 1986 when a dead body was 
brought by the caste Hindus for cremation, the 
'SCs strongly objected to it. As a result the villagers 
attacked the SCs with sticks and stones resulting in 
the death of 1 SC person and causing injuries to 12 
SCs and 4 non-SCs. 

After the investigation the case was charge sheeted 
and was pending trial in the Court at the time of the 
field visit. 

3. Case Study No. 3 (SC), Thanthankude village 
Sikkal police station, Ramanathdpuram district 
Date & place of incident 7-6-83, Thanthankude, 
Nature of incident Murder (Land dispute). 

On 7-6-83 a case was registered ujs 147(148!447j 
326|307|302|379 IPC, in which it was alleged that 
17 non-SCs attacked the persons belonging to Pallan 
caste (SC) as a result one SC died and 11 other SCs 
sustained injuries. The incident was a sequel to a long 
standing dispute between Thevars and the Pallaos over 
the possession of piece of government land on which 
the latter had grown trees and the former used to 
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feN the trees for making charcoal. On the 
clay of the incident, when the non-SCs were transport¬ 
ing the timber in a truck, the SCs intercepted follow¬ 
ing which the non-SCs got infuriated and attacked 
them resulting in the casualty. After investigation a 
charge sheet was filed against all the 17 accused and 
the Court on 27-8-87 awarded life imprisonment to two 
accused, rigorous imprisonment to 12 persons and 
acquitted other thiee persons. 

4. Case Study No. 2 (SC), Palathupatti village 
Valanady police station Tiruchirapalli district 
Date & Place of incident : 15-2-87, Palathupatti, 
Nature of incident : Murder (Land dispute). 

On 15-2-87 a case was registered u|s 302 IPC on 
the basis of a complaint lodged by a SC person 
against four cas'.e Hindus. In the complaint it was 
stated that on 15-2-87 at 7.00 in the morning 
when the victim went to a nearby well to take bath 
alongwith his friends he was hit with a stone on his 
head by the accused. This was due to a long stand¬ 
ing land dispute over sharing of irrigation water from 
an irrigation well. After investigation the case was 


charge sheeted on March 20, 1987. The Court iii 
its judgement sentenced one of the accused to life 
imprisonment and other two were acquitted. 

5. Case study No. 4(5'C), Sittur village Thotthiam 
police station, Tiruchirapalli distt., Date & place 
of incident : 29-10-85, Sittur, Nature of inci¬ 
dent : Mutder (Land dispute). 

On 30-10-85 a case ujs 302 IPC was was registered 
the basis of a complaint lodged by a Scheduled Caste 
person against four belonging to other castes. It was 
alleged that due to construction of a culvert by a 
Caste Hindu on 29-10-85 water was not flowing to 
the fields of Scheduled Caste persons. The Sche¬ 
duled Caste persons initially protested and subsequen¬ 
tly demolished the culvert. Both the parties regis¬ 
tered their complaints against each other over this 
issue. While doing so, a clash followed and seven 
SCs and five non-SCs received injuries and one SC 
succumbed to his injuries. The case was charge 
sheeted on 27-11-85 and all the accused were acquit¬ 
ted by the Court on 10-7-87. The State Government 
has taken up this case for further investigation. 



APPENDIX V 

CASE STUDIES RELATING TO OFFENCES COMMITTED AGAINST SCHEDULED TRIBES 

IN SCHEDULED AREAS 


STATE: ANDHRA PRADESH 

1. Case Study No. 17(57’), Gangapctlam village 

Devipatnam Police Station, East Godavari D’stt. 
Date and place of incident—7-7-1986, G anga- 
palam, Nature of incident— -Grievous Hurt 

(Money matters). 

The victim, a Scheduled Tribe person was owning 
an arrack shop, fie sold it to the accused for 
Rs. 90001-. On demanding the money, the alter cation 
started and the accused attacked the victim with a 
sword resulting into grievous, hurt to the victim. The 
case charge sheeted on 9-3-1987 and is pending trial. 

2. Case Study No. 20(ST), Vellagapalli village Devi¬ 
patnam Police Station, East Godavari District 
Date and place of incident—29-9-1987, Vellaga- 
palli. Nature of incident— Kidnapping ( Election 
filed). 

The victim belonging to a Scheduled Tribe com¬ 
munity had contested an election successfully. The 
other caste people did not like his success in the elec¬ 
tion and destroyed the papers and also kidnapped 
him. He was taken away to a place in Kakinada. 
The investigation officer visited the place of incident 
on 6-10-1987 and registered a case under section 
365 IPC. The case was subsequently charge sheeted 
on 14-12-1987 and is pending trial 

STATE: BIHAR 

1. Case Study No. 1(ST), Salrq village Valumath 
Police Station, Palamou District, Date and place 
of incident—24-10-1986, Salra, Nature of inci¬ 
dent— Dacoity with murder (Land dispute). 

On 24-10-1986 in the night, 12 non-STs assaulted 
a trial belonging to Oraon community and'his family 
members by using knives and also a gun ; as a sequel to 
a long standing land dispute. The assailants beat the 
victims, took away their belongings and killed one 
person. A case was registered with the police on 
25-10-1986 and the charge sheet was submitted to 
the court on 16-1-1987. The case is pending trial. 

2. Case Study No 3(.ST), Bulu Bhang village Balu- 

math Police Station, Palamau district Date and 
place of incident—23-8-1985, Bala Bhang 

Nature of incident— Arson (Land dispute) 

On 23-8-1985, when one ST person belonging to 
Gond community refused to work in the field of the 
accused, he was slapped and his house was set on 
fire. The accused tied him with rope and confined him 
in his farm and also got his thumb impression on a 
paper declaring that he owned the accused Rs. 5000. 
The case was registered on 12-9-1985 with police and 
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charge sheet was submitted to the court on 9-12-1985. 
Pending trial. 

STATE : Madhya Pradesh 

1. Case Study No. 10 (ST), Bishli village Budhar 
police station, Shahdol district Date and place 
of incident—9-1-1987, Bishli Nature of inci¬ 
dent—Grievous hurt (Removal of wood from 
forest land) 

On 9-1-1987, the victim belonging to Kol tribe was 
assaulted with stick by a forest guard as a result of 
which the victim got his fingers fractured. It is alleged 
that the victim was illegally cutting the wood from 
the forest. While the forest guard stopped him not to 
cut the wood from the forest, there was a quarrel 
between the forest guard and the victim. The case was 
chargesheetcd on 29-1-1987. Pending trial. 

2. Case Study No. 11 (ST), Belhahra village 
Budhar police station, Shahdol district Date and 
place of incident—15-5-1986, Belbahra Nature 
of incident—Grievous hurt (Theft of wood from 
forest) 

On 15-5-86, a non-tribal assaulted a Pau tribal 
threatening him with dire consequences and asking 
him why he had mentioned his name to the forest 
guard for cutting wood from the forest illegally. This 
resulted in exchange of abuses and thereafter, the 
accused beat the victim with stick. The case was 
chargesheeted by the police in the court on 31-7-1986. 
Pending trial. 

3. Case Study No. 24 (ST), Karkati village Budhar 
police station, Shahdol district Date and place 
of incident—11-9-1987, Karkati Nature of inci¬ 
dent— Hurt (Non repayment of loan amount) 

On 11-9-1987, the accused belonging to a non- 
tribal community beat the tribal hailing from Baiga 
tribe as he had not paid the loan amount back which 
he had taken from the accused sometime ago. The case 
was challaned in the court on 28-9-1987. Pending 
trial. 

4. Case Study No. 25 (ST), Barati village Amar- 
kantak police station, Shahdol district, Date and 
place of incident—25-3-1987, Barati Nature of 
incident— Hurt (Non repayment of loan) 

On 25-3-1987, the accused belonging to a nen- 
tribal community assaulted a tribal of Panika tribe 
while the victim was returning to his house. The strain¬ 
ed relations between them were on account of non- 
clearance of debt by the victim. The case was chal¬ 
lenged in the court on 20-4-1987. Pending trial. 
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5. Case Study No. 33 (ST), Kodwal village Bndhar 
police station, Shahdol district Date and place of 
incident—5 -4-1987, Kodwal Nature of incident— 
Hurt (Dispute over payment of bride price) 

On 5-4-1987, the accused belonging to non-tribal 
community assaulted the Kol tribal over a petty quar¬ 
rel in a Panchayat meeting. While the Panehayat 
meeting was in progress regarding settling a dispute 
of second marriage by a Kol woman where the would 
be husband had to give bride price. During discussions 
some altercations took place over the amount to be 
paid in cash. During the Panchayat meeting, one 
group of- tribals was led by Brahmins and another 
group of tribals b> Rajputs. The incident took place 
because of interference in tribal matters by caste 
Hindus. The case was challaned in the court on 
27-4-1987. Pending trial. 

6. Case Study No. 39(57’), Deuri village Budhar 

police station, Shahdol district Date and place of 
incident—12-10-1986, Deuri Nature of inci ¬ 

dent— Abuse and causing damage to the hut 

On 12-10-1986, a non-tribal abused a person be¬ 
longing to Good tribe and destroyed his hut. The 
victim had constructed his hut on a piece of land 
owned by the Government and on this land the vil¬ 
lage cattle were permitted to graze. The accused warn¬ 
ed the victim not to construct his hut on the Govern¬ 
ment land and when the victim did not pay heed, his 
hut was destroyed. The case was challaned in the 
court on 24-11-1986. Pending trial. 

7. Case Study No. 11 (ST), Malgaon village Garia - 
wand police station, Raipur district Date and 
place of incident—7-1-1985, Malgaon Nature of 
incident— Hurt (Dispute over transactions . of 
money ) 

On 7-1-1985, 18 persons belonging to non-SC com¬ 
munity attacked the ST victim belonging to Gond 
community and caused grievous injury. It is alleged 
that the victim had borrowed some money from one 
Milan and when he could not repay the money,' 
Milan threatened him with dire consequences. In the 
meantime. Milan’s friend interfered in the matter, as 
a result of which there was a quarrel between the 
tribal and the friend of Milan, who kicked the victim 
and hit him on his stomach. The police registered the 
case on 8-1-1985 and challaned it in the court on 
22-4-1985. The case was pending trial in the court. 

8. Case Study No. 2l(5T). Gariawand village 
Gariawand police station. Raipur district, Date 
and place of incident—14-1-1987. Gariawand, 
Nature of incident— Hurt (forced labour). 

On 14-1-1987 in the noon, the accused belonging 
to a non-tribal community beat the victim belonging 
to Gond tribe and slapped him due to the fact that 
the victim had not turned up for work at his residence. 
The victim told the accused that he had some other 
work and therefore, was not able to work in ' is 
master’s field. The accused was enraged and hit the 
victim. The case was chargesheeted on 19-1-1987 
and was pending trial in the court. 

9. Case Study No. 23(ST), Gendra vilalge Sihawa 
police station, Raipur district, Date and place of 


incident—12-10-1985, Gendra, Nature of inci¬ 
dent— Theft of cattle (dispute over transaction 
of money ). 

On 12-10-1935, the accused took away the 
bullocks of the victim belonging to Gond tribe on 
the ground that the victim had not repaid the loan 
taken by him. The case was chargesheeted on 
18-10-1985 and it was pending trial in the court. 

10. Case Study No. 26 (ST) , Lohjhar village Chhura 
police station, Raipur district, Date and place of 
incident—16-3-1987, Lohjhar, Nature -of inci¬ 
dent— Arson (petty quarret). 

On 16-3-1987, around 2.00 P.M. the accused 
belonging to non-tribal community set fire to the hay 
stack belonging to a Kawar tribal. It is alleged that 
there was enmity between the two parlies over fre¬ 
quent quarrels between die children of tribal and 
non-tribal families. The case was challaned in the 
court on 3-4-1987. Pending tribal. 

STATE : RAJASTHAN 

1. Case Study No. 18(5T), Badodia village Kalirjarh 
police station, Banswara district. Date & place 
of incident—23-4-1987, Badodia , Nature of inci¬ 
dent— Beating ( Bonded labour). 

The victim, a Scheduled Tribe person was repor¬ 
tedly working as a bonded labour with a non-ST 
person for the last three years. He duly settled his 
accounts with his master and wanted to be released 
from the bondage. The accused did not want to 
release him. When the victim’s persistent request for 
release was ignored by his master, th..- former re¬ 
fused to work as a bonded labourer. The accused 
heat him. The case was registered under section 
3411343 TPC on 23-4-1987. It was chargesheeted on 
25-4-1987 and is pending trial. 

2. Case Study No. 20(5T), Sunarpur village Bam¬ 
wara police station. Banswara district, Date and 
place of incident—17-10-1984. Sunarpur, Nature 
of incident— Head injury (cdttle grazing). 

On the day of the incident, the victim a Scheduled 
Tribe person found that the cattle of the accused 
(belonging to a non-ST community’) were grazing in 
his field. When lie tried to stop them from grazing 
the accused got furious and attacked the victim with 
sticks causing grievous injuries on the head and hand 
of the victim. The case was registered under section 
341(323 TPC. It was chargesheeted on 30-10-1984 
and challaned on 2-11-1984. The case is pending 
trial.. 

3. Case Study No. 21 (ST), Banak village, Banswara 

police station, Banswara district. Date and place 
of incident-—14-4-1987 Banak, Nature of inci¬ 
dent— Beating (Land grab) 

The agricultural land of the victim belonging to a 
tribal community was adjacent to the field of the 
accused of the same village The accused wanted to 
grab the land of the victim. When the victim resisted 
the move he was beaten up with sticks resulting into 
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injury. The case was registered on 14-4-1987 under 
Section 323 IPC. It was charge-sheeted on 24-4-1987 
and is pending trial, 

4. Case Study No. 22(57), Khanpur village Danpur 
police station, Banswara district, Date and place 
of incident—17-6-1987, Khanpur, Nature of 
incident—Head injury (non-payment of loan) 

The victim belonging to a Scheduled Tribe com¬ 
munity had taken some loan from a non-ST person of 
the same village. When the accused demanded repay¬ 
ment of the loan, the victim stated that he would 
return the same after some time, as he was not in a 
position to repay immediately. This infuriated the 
accused who started beating him with sticks causing 
injuries on the back, head and hand of the victim. 
The case was registered under section 3411323 IPC on 
17-6-1987. The case chargesheeted on 18-6-1987 
and still pending trial. 

5. Case Study No 23(ST), Avalpura village Gadhi 
police station, Banswara district Date and place 
of incident 6-9-1986, Avalpura Nature of inci¬ 
dent—Theft of grass (caste feeling) 

The victim belonging to a Scheduled Tribe com¬ 
munity. owned 20 bighas of land on which he used 
to'grow grass.- He was well settled and better off. 
His better economic condition did not please the 
accused belonging to non-ST community. He orga¬ 
nised a few other persons and aiongwith them cut the 
entire grass standing on the field of the victim. The 
approximate loss to the victim was reported to be 
Rs. 200. The caste feeling appears to be the motive 
of the crime. The case was registered on 13-9-1986 


under section 379|447 IPC. Ihe case was charge- 
sheeted and challaned on 27-9-1986. It is pending 
trial. 

6. Case Study No. 25(ST), Budana Village Kalin- 
jara police station, Banswara district-—Date and 
place of incident—7-6-1987, Budana, Nature of 
incident—Forced labour 

The victim's father belonging to a Scheduled Tribe 
community had taken a loan of Rs. 2000 from a non- 
ST person on the condition that he will work for him 
for one year. However, after working for about six 
months he left the work as well as the village. Subse¬ 
quently, the accused tried to forcibly extract work 
from the son ot the ST person. The case was regis¬ 
tered under section 327 IPC and was chargesheeted 
on 21-6-1987 which is pending trial. 

7. Case Study No. 26(ST). Sakrinal village Kalin- 
jara police station Banswara district Date and 
place of incident—7-5-1987, Sakrinal—Nature of 
incident—Exploitation by moneylender 

The victim belonging to a Scheduled Tribe com¬ 
munity had mortgaged a ‘HansalP a silver ornament 
with a person belonging to non-ST Community against 
a loan of Rs. 600 about a year and half back. On 
14-9-1986, the victim had paid Rs. 700 which in¬ 
cludes interest on the principal amount to ihc accused 
who assured that the ‘Hansali’ will be returned on 
9-10-1986. However, the commitment was not 
honoured. A case under section 406 IPC was regis¬ 
tered and the same was chargesheeted on 28-5-1987. 
The case is pending trial. 



APPENDIX VI 

CASES OF ATROCITIES ARISING OUT OF MONEY 


STATE : ANDHRA PRADESH 

1. Case Study No. 3(SC), Gummadam village Peb- 
biar police station, Mehboobnagar district Date and 
place of incident—15-3-1984, Gummadam, Nature of 
incident—Money transaction (Murder). 

A case was registered on 15-3-1984 in Pebbiar po¬ 
lice station of Mehboobnagar district in which it was 
reported that the SC victim gave a loan to a non-SC 
(Reddy) and after six months when he visited the ac¬ 
cused and asked for repayment of his loan, the accu¬ 
sed got infuriated and beat him to death. The case 
was tried but ended in acquittal on 5-6-1986. 

STATE • ANDHRA PRADESH 

2. Case Study No. 54(SC), Battucheruvu village 
Rajnagaram police station, East Godavari district Date 
and place of incident—27-3-1987, Battuchervu, Na¬ 
ture of incident—Money transaction (assault). 

On 30-3-1987 a SC person registered a case in Raj- 
nagaram police station of East Godavari district alleg¬ 
ing that the three non-SC persons (Gowdas) attacked 
him on 27-3-1987 while he was walking on the road. 
The accused inflicted injuries on the victim as he 
wanted repayment of Rs. 10 lent by him to one of the 
accused. The case is pending trial. 

STATE : ANDHRA PRADESH 

3. Case Study No. 42(SC), Burrilenka village Dha- 
baleswaram police station, East Godavari district, Date 
and place of incident : 17-5-1984, Burrilenka, Nature 
of incident—Money transaction (assault). 

A case was registered on 17-5-1984 in Dhabales- 
war police station of East Godavari district on a com¬ 
plaint that a Scheduled Caste of Burrilenka village 
was attacked by five non-Scheduled Castes in his 
house and beaten on the nose. The reason of the 
assault was inability of the SC victim in repaying 
the loan of Rs. 150 received by him from one of the 
accused. The case was tried in the Special Mobile 
Court, Kakinada on 27-2-1987 and ended in comp¬ 
romise. 

STATE • ANDHRA PRADESH 

4. Case Study No. 13(SC), Payasampallee village 
Gangi Reddipalle police station, Cuddapah disrtict, 
Date and place of incident—15-1-1985, Payasampal- 
lee, Nature of incident—-Money transaction (Assault). 

On 15-1-1985, a Scheduled Caste belonging to 
Mala community was assaulted by three non-Sche- 
duled Castes. The victim had lent Rs. 100 to one 
of the accused, and when he wanted the money 
back, this infuriated the accused who assaulted him. 
A case was charge-sheeted on 10-2-1985 and ended 
in acquittal in the court on 10-10-1985. 


TRANSACTIONS 
STATE■ ANDHRA PRADESH 

Case Study No. 7(SC), Pedipalli village Galiveedu 
police station, Cuddapah district, Date and place of 
incident—24-11-1985, Pedipalli, Nature of incident— 
Money transaction (assault). 

On 24-11-1985, z Scheduled Caste person of Pedi¬ 
palli village in Galiveedu police station of Cuddapah 
district was assaulted by three non-Scheduled Castes. 
The Scheduled Caste victim had mortgaged his land 
to one of the accused who declined to accept Rs. 200 
offered by the victim towards the loan and the in- 
trest thereon. The accused intended to grab the 
land which was mortagaged by the victim for the 
loan taken. The case was registered on 24-11-1985 
and tried by the Special Mobile Court, Cuddapah 
on 17-11-1987 leading to acquittal of the accused. 

STATE j ANDHRA PRADESH 

6. Case Study No. 14(ST), Menakuri village Baly- 
apatti police station, Nellore district, Date and place 
on incident—7-5-1986, Menakuri, Nature of indent— 
Money transation (assault). 

On 7-5-1986 a woman belonging to Yenadi tribe 
was assaulted with an iron rod by three non-Schedu¬ 
led Tribe persons as her husband had not repaid the 
Joan of Rs. 5 borrowed a couple of years ago from 
one of the accused persons. Revenge was taken on 
the wife though the fault was that of her husband. 
The case was charge-sheeted and it was pending 
trial in the court. 

ST ATE : BIHAR 

7. Case Study No. 19 (SC), Tundua village Patralu 
police station, Hazuribagh district, Date and place of 
incident—19-3-1987, Tundua, Nature of incident— 
Money ternsation 

A Scheduled Caste person of Tundua village under 
Patratu police station of Hazaribagh district, Bihar 
w'as the victim in this incident. The victim had bor¬ 
rowed Rv. 2000 from a non-SC person of the same 
village in January 1984 at an exorbitant rate of in¬ 
terest (Rs. 200 p.m.). It was allege^ that the victim 
had paid back Rs. 7572j- to the accused but even 
then Rs. 4400 was being demanded from the vic¬ 
tim. When the victim refused to pay, the accused 
entered hh house on 19-3-87 and beat him. Sub¬ 
sequently, a case was registered under section 384 
IPC and 4]7 Money Lending Act in connection with 
this incident on the very day of the incident. The 
poice also found the incident to be true and the case 
was charge-sheeted on 30-3-1987. Pending trial. 

STATE : BIHAR 

8. Case Study No. 22(SC), Nagme village Guruwa 
police station, Gaya district, Date and place of in¬ 
cident—23-4-1985, Nagme, Nature of incident— 
Money transaction (simple injury). 
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A Scheduled Caste person of Nagme village under 
Guruwa police station of Gaya district, Bihar had 
borrowed money from a non-Scheduled Caste person 
of village Jogia. The Scheduled Caste person was 
beaten with stick for not repaying the loan amount. 
A case under section 323|436|504 was subsequently 
registered on the following day of the incident 
(24*4-1985). The case was charge sheeted and the 
same is pending trial. 

STATE : MADHYA PRADESH 

9. Case Study No. 25(SC), Senbhatta village Bag- 
hbapara police station, Raipur district Date and place 
of incident—16-5-1987, Senbhatta Nature of incident 
Money transaction (injury). 

A Scheduled Caste person of Senbhatta village 
under Baghbapara police station had taken loan 
from a non-Scheduled Caste person of the same 
village. On the day of the incident (16-5-1987) when 
the accused in this case demanded his money, the vic¬ 
tim expressed his inability as a result of which he 
was beaten with stick. A case under section 325134 
1PC was registered on JO-6-1987 in connection with 
this incident. The two persons involved in the case 
were arrested. The case was challaned on 22-6-1987 
and the same is pending trial. 

STATE MADHYA PRADESH 

10. Case Study No. 11 (ST), Malgaon village Gari- 
iabandhi police station, Raj pur district Date and place 
of incident—7-1-1985, Malgaon Nature of incident— 
Money transaction (Grevious hurt). 

A Scheduled Tribe person of Malgaon village had 
borrowed money from a non-Scheduled Tribe person 
of the same village. On 7-1-1985 the accused in this 
incident demanded the money but the victim ex¬ 
pressed his inability to repay the same at the very 
moment but promised to return the money at a later 
date. There was a quarrel between the two over 
the matter and tempers of the two flared up. The ac¬ 
cused meanwhile kicked the victim who fell flat on 
4 the ground. As the victim, tried to gain his ground, 
he was stabbed in the stomach causing serious injury. 
A case under sections 307j34 IPC was registered on 
the following day in connection with the incident. 
There were in all 17 persons involved in this case. 
The case was challaned on 22-4-1985 and the same 
is pending trial. 

STATE MADHYA PRADESH 

11. Case Study No. 23(ST), : Sendra village Sihawa 
police station, Raipur district Date and place of in¬ 
cident—12-10-1985, Sendra Nature of incident— 
Money transaction (Forcibly taking away of animals) 

The victim in this incident was a Scheduled Tribe 
person of Sendra village under Sihawa police station 
in Raipur district of Madhya Pradesh. The victim 
had taken a loan from a non-Scheduled Tribe person 
of Sindhpur village,. However, on not getting his 
money back, the accused took away bullocks of the 
victim, A case was registered in connection with this 
incident and the same charge-sheeted and challaned 
on 17-10-1985 and 18-10-1985 respectively. The 
case is pending trial. 


STATE MADHYA PRADESH 

12. Case Study No. 24(ST), Karkati village Budar 
police station, Shahdol district Date and place of in¬ 
cident—11-9-1987, Karkati Nature of incident — 
Money transaction (beating). 

A Scheduled Tribe person of Karkati village was 
beaten by a non-ST person because he could not re¬ 
pay the loan. A case under sections 341 j323 IPC 
and under section 4 of Debt Act was registered. The 
case was challaned on 28-9-87 and the same is 
pending trial. 

STATE MADHYA PRADESH 

13. Case Study No. 25 (ST), Barati village Amai- 
kantak police station, Shahdol district Date and place 
of incident—25-3-1987, Barati Nature of incident— 
Money transaction (assault). 

A Scheduled Tribe person of Barati village under 
Amarkantak police station of Shahdol district was 
attacked by a non-ST person of the same village on 
account of non-payment of debt. Subsequently, a 
case under sections 341j294|323 IPC was registered. 
The case was charge sheeted on 6-4-1987 and ehal- 
laned on 20-4-1987 an dthe same is pending trial. 

STATE MADHYA PRADESH 

14. Case Study No. 29(ST), Shahdol village Shah¬ 
dol police station, Shahdol district Date and place of 
incident—29-9-1986, Shahdol Nature of incident- 
Money transaction (assault). 

In this incident a Scheduled Tribe person was at¬ 
tacked with a sharp edged weapon for non-payment 
of loan amount. A case was registered under section 
224 IPC and the same was challaned on 10-10-1986. 
The case is pending trial. 

STATE MADHYA PRADESH 

15. Case Study No. 31(ST), Ghaghri village Ume- 
ria police statiou, Shahdol district Date and place of 
incident—26-1-1986. Ghaghri Nature of incident— 
Non-payment of debt (beating). 

A Scheduled Tiibc person of Ghaghri village under 
Umeria police station of Shahdol district, Madhya 
Pradesh was beaten up by a non-Schedulcd Tribe 
person on account of non-payment of loan amount. 
A case was registered under sections 349|274|323I 
34 IPC on the very same day of the incident i.e. 
26-1-1986. Five persons were involved in the inci¬ 
dent. The case.was challaned on 11-4-1986 and the 
same is pending trial. 

STATE MApHYA PRADESH 

16. Case Study No. 28(ST), Dhara Shiv village 
Kasdol police station, Raipur district Date and place 
of incident—4-4-1987, Dhara Shiv Nature of inci¬ 
dent—Physical assault. 

A Scheduled Tribe person of -Dhara Shiv village 
under Kasdol polire station had borrowed Rs, 150|- 
from a non-Scheduled Tribe person. However, due to 
his inability to repay the amount, the Scheduled Tribe 
person was physically assaulted on 4-4-1987. Subse¬ 
quently, a case under section 506, IPC r|w sec¬ 
tion 4 of the Debtor’s Act was registered. The case 
was charge-sheeted on 5-4-1987 and the same was 
sent to court on 25-5-1987, Pending trial. 
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STATE : RAJASTHAN 

17. Case Study No. 2(SC), Lohit Zalan village 
Ghumanpura police station, Kota district Date and 
place of incident—24-6-1987, Lohit Zalan Nature 
of incident—Money transaction (murder). 

On 24-6-1987 an incident took place in Lohit 
Zalan village in which the victim belonging to 
Scheduled Caste community did not pay back the 
money borrowed from the accused belonging to 
non-Scheduled Caste community, hence the accused 
inflicted knife injuries which were serious in nature. 
The victim succumbed to his injuries in the hospi¬ 
tal. A case was registered under sections 302(307 
IPC and the same was charge sheeted on 
19-8-1987. The case is pending trial. 

STATE : RAJASTHAN 

18. Case Study No. 6(SC), Solen Kheera village 
Morak police station, Kota district Date and 
place of incident — 22-7-1987, Solen Kheera 
Nature of incident — Money transaction 
(murder) 

On 22-7-1987 in Solen Kheera village, the ac¬ 
cused belonging to non-Scheduled Caste community 
with the help of a knife spilt open the stomach 
of the victim belonging to Scheduled Caste com- 
mounity due to non-payment of loan of Rs. lOOj- 
borrowed from him. The victim subsequently died 
in the hospital. A case under sections 307|302 IPC 
was registered at the concerned police station. The 
case was challaned on 13-10-1987. Pending trial. 

STATE : RAJASTHAN 

19. Case Study No. 21 (SC), Kotri village Sahotl 
police station, Kota district Date and place of 
incident—19-5-1987, Kotri Nature of incident- - 
Material transaction (injury) 

On 19-5-987 in Kotri village of Kota district, 
the victim belonging to Scheduled Caste community 
demanded his own ornaments from the non-Sche¬ 
duled Caste person to whom he had mortgaged. 
The accused refused to part with it and beat the 
victim with a stick resulting in grievous injury. A 
case under section 325 IPC was registered and 
subsequently challaned on 10-7-1987. The case is 
pending trial in the court. 

STATE : RAJASTHAN 

20. Case Study No. 10 (ST), Raj Nagar village 
Udyog Nagar police station, Kota district Date 
and place of incident—10-11-1987, Raj Nagar 
Nature of incident — Dispute over repayment 
of loan (injury) 

On i 0-11-1987 in Raj Nagar village of Kota 
district, when the victim belonging to Scheduled 
Tribe community, was returning home from the mar¬ 
ket, he confronted, the accused belonging to non- 
Scheduled Tribe community who demanded the money 
which the victim-had borrowed earlier..The victim ex¬ 
pressed his inability to repay the same at that 
moment. Thereupon, the accused hit the victim 
with a stick.- The case, was registered under sections 
324|325 IPC and was challaned on 30-11-1987. 
Pending trial. 


STATE : RAJASTHAN 

21. Case Study No. 22 (ST), Ghati village Bhawar- 
garh police station, Kota district Date and 
place of incident — 5-11-1987, Ghati Nature 
of incident — Money transaction (injury) 

On 5-11-1987 in Ghati village under Bhawargarh 
police station on incident took place in which the 
victim belonging to Scheduled Tribe community was 
beaten v/ith a stick by the accused belonging 
to non-Scheduled Tribe community, when the for¬ 
mer expressed his inability to repay the loan 
amount of Rs. 2001- which he had borrowed from 
the accused. A case under sections 452(307 IPC 
was registered and charge sheeted on 29-11-1987. 
Pending trial. 

STATE : TAMIL NADU 

22. Case Study Nc. 8(SC), Kanalpudur village Kin- 
nathu Kadaroo police station, Coimbatore dis¬ 
trict Date and place of incident—10-11-1983, 
Kanalpudur Nature of incident— Money transac¬ 
tion (arson) 

On 10-11-1983 in Kanalpudur village of Coimba¬ 
tore district a quarrel arose between the victim be¬ 
longing to Scheduled Caste community and 29 ac¬ 
cused persons belonging to non-Scheduled Caste com¬ 
munity over a money transaction. The accused set 
fire to 40 houses of the Scheduled Castes. All the 
houses were completely burnt. A case was 'registered 
on 14-11-1983 under sections 147(148(436 IPC and 
charge sheeted on 2-2-1984. The case ended in ac¬ 
quittal on 20-i 0-1984. 

STATE : TAMIL NADU 

23. Case Study No. 15(SC), Kuppadampalayun 
village Tirupur police station, Coimbatore dis¬ 
trict Date and place of incident—24-5-1983, 
Kuppadampalayam Nature of incident— Non¬ 
payment oj loan ( assault) 

On 24-5-1983, the victim and his son belonging to 
Scheduled Caste community were severely assaulted 
by the accused belonging to non-Scheduled Caste 
community due to non-repayment of balance amount 
of Rs. 7 taken as loan by the victim. A case was re¬ 
gistered with the police on 24-5-1983 under sections 
147 j447• 3251323 rjw 149 IPC. It was charge sheeted 
on 4-3-1983 and ended in acquittal on 1-6-1984 

STATE : TAMIL NADU 

24. Case Study No. 2(SC), Malaipannai village 
Arunerganeri police station, Thirunelvelli district 
Date and place of incident—21-7-1986, Malai- 

' pannai Nature of incident— Dispute over debt 
repayment ( murder ) 

On 21-7-1986 in Malaipannai village of Thirunel¬ 
velli district the victim belonging to Scheduled Caste 
community was returning after watching late night 
show. The accused belonging to non-Scheduled Caste 
community asked the victim to repay the loan amount 
of Rs. 50 which he had borrowed. The victim refused. 
The accused alongwith two others beat the victim with 
sticks to death, A case was registered under section 
302 and 34 IPC and charge sheeted on 25-1-1987, 
The matter is pending trial in the court. 
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STATE : TAMIL NADD 

25. Case Study No. 3 (SC), Konal Matchu village 
Khlithalai police station, Trichy district Date and 
place of incident—17-5-1986, Konal Matchu 
Nature of incident —Money transaction ? 

(murder) 


On 17-5-1986 in Konal Matchu village, the victim 
Scheduled Caste woman was murdered by the non- 
Scheduled Caste person. This was due to a dispute 
between the husband of the victim and non-Scheduled 
Caste person over transaction of money and irrigation 
of crops. A case under section 302 IPC was regis¬ 
tered and charge sheeted on 23-6-1986. The case 
ended in acquittal on 10-11-1986. 



APPENDIX VII 


CASES OF ATROCITIES ARISING OUT OF WAGE DISPUTES 


STATE : ANDHRA PRADESH 

1. Case study No. 1 (SC)—Nidjirta village—Kobagi 
Police Station—-Mahboobnagar district—Date and 
Place of incident 13-6-1987—Nature of inci¬ 
dent—Wage dispute (Murder). 

A quarrel started on a construction site between 
SCs and non-SCs over wages to be paid to SC 
labourers. Tn a lit of anger the accused strangled one 
of the SCs with a towel resulting in his death on the 
spot. A case under Section 302 IPC was reg‘ *ered 
and was charge sheeted on 26-8-1987. The case is 
pending trial in the Court. 

STATE : BIHAR 

2. Case Study No. 17 (SC)—Nimsar village—Tikri 
Police Station—Gaya district—Date of incident 
21-7-1986—Nature of incident wage dispute 
(arson). 

The SC victim had demanded more wages from the 
accused. The accused refused the same and a quarrel 
between the tw'o took place. The accused set the 
victim’s house on fire. A case under Section 147/ 
148/149/323/436 was registered. _ The case was 
charge sheeted on 29-10-1987 and is pending trial. 

STATE : BIHAR 

3. Case Study No. 6 (SC)—Seraitola Dumron* 
village—Sherghati—Barachatty oPlice Station— 
Gaya district—Date of incident 2-10-1986— 
Nature of incident—wage dispute—(murder). 

The SC victim was working as an agricultural labour 
for a non-SC/ST person. On 2-10-1986 the victim 
had gone to a ‘mela’ alongwith the accused at Bnra- 
chotti Bazar. However, on the victim’s not returning 
home his family members searched for him. The next 
day the victim’s dead body was found by the road. 
In this case the victim’s brother lodged a complaint 
with the police and a case under Section 302 IPC was 
registered. The complainant reported that his brother 
had demanded more wages from his employer and 
due to this some quarrel had taken place some oays 
prior to the date of the incide 1 '* The case was enavee 
sheeted on 9-11-1986 and the same is pending trial 
in the Court. 

STATE : BIHAR 

4 Case Study No. 13 (SC)—Bherwa Kharh village 
—Chattarpur Police Station—Palamau district — 
Date and place of incident 26127-8-1986—Bherwa 
Kharh village—Nature of incident—Wage dispute 
(causing hurt). 

On the night intervening 26/27-8-86 the SC victim 
had an argument with some non-SC/ST persons. It 


was alleged that the victim refused to work for the 
accused on the wage rate ’"ered by them. As a 
result of the dispute the accused persons beat the 
victim within his house with lethal weapons. A case 
under Section 147/148/323/32^/452/307/354 IPC 
and 27 Arms Act was registered and the same was 
charge sheeted on 27-11-198/ pending trial. 

STATE : BIHAR 

5. Case Study No. 2 (SC)—Latihar village Latihar 
—Nature of incident—wage dispute (Murder). 

On 9-9-1987 there was a quarrel over non-payment 
of wages between the accused and the victim. The 
accused fired and killed the victim. Subsequently a 
case was registered at the concerned police station 
and the same was challaned on 21-11-1987. The case 
was pending trial in the Court. 

STATE : MADHYA PRADESH 

6. Case Study No. 30 (SC)—Garhpuri village— 
Manpur Police Station—Shahdol district—Date 
and Place of incident April, 1986—Garhpuri 
Nature of incident—wage dispute. 

The victim belonging to SC Community was working 
as a labourer during the month of April, 1986 with 
the accused belonging to nort-SC Community. The 
victim demanded his wages but the accused despite 
several requests did not pay him the amount. A case 
was registered with the Police on 2-7-1986 and charge 
sheeted on 22-9-1986. Tlie case was pending trial 
in the Court. 

STATE : RAJASTHAN 

7. Sase Study No. 1 (SC)—Rojri village Manchana 
Police Station—Kota district—Date of the inci¬ 
dent 4-8-1987—Naturae of incident—wage dis¬ 
pute (Murdoi)- 

The victim belonging to a SC community went to 
the accused for payment of his wages for the services 
rendered by him. He was beaten by three accused 
with sticks. When the father of the victim intervened 
he was also beaten as a result of which he died. Some 
other relatives of the victim were also beaten when 
they intervened in the matter. A case under Section 
302/307/323/34 IPC was registered. The case was 
charge sheeted and challaned on 28-9-897 and 
26-10-1987 respectively. The matter is pending trial 
in the Court. 

STATE : TAMIL NADU 

8. Case Study No. 11 (SC)—Mustin Koil Palayam 
village—Kinathu Kadavee Police station—Coim¬ 
batore district—Date and Place of incident 
19-10-1987, Mustin Koil Palayam. 
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Nature of incident-wage dispute. 

Onl9-10-1987 a non-SC person engaged the SC 
victim for cleaning the well and promised to pay 
Rs. 30. On completion of the work the non-SC paid 
only Rs. 10. When the vici.ni requested for balance 
amount, he was beaten with chappals, threatened with 
dire consequences and also abused in the name of 
Caste. The case was registered with the police on 
20-10-1987 and was charge sheeted on 4-11-1987. 
The Court convicted the accused with a fine of Rs, 100 
on 28-12-1987. 

STATE : TAMIL NADU 

9. Case Study No. 4 (SC)—Sattur village—Sattut 
Police Station—Ramanathapuram District—Date 
and Place of incident 17-4-1985, Sattur—Nature 
of incident—wage dispute (Murder). 

On 17-4-1985, a quarrel ensued between the em¬ 
ployer and the employee over payment of salary. The 
employer belonging to non-SC community paid only 
Rs. 200 to the Scheduled Caste employee and refused 
to pay two months salary. Arguments between them 
led to altercations. Three non-SC persons attacked the 
Scheduled Castes and one of the Scheduled Castes 
succumbed to his injuries. A case was registered with 
the police on 17-4-1985 and the accused was con¬ 
victed on 30-8-1985. 

STATE •. TAMIL NADU 

10. Case Study No. 4 (SC)—Alappakkam village— 
Puduchittaram Police Station—South Arcot Dis¬ 
trict—Date and Place of incident—23-9-1987, 
Alappakkam—Nature of incident—Arson (non¬ 
payment of minimum wages). 

On 23-9-1987 a large crowd of non-SCs of Alap¬ 
pakkam and neighbouring villages attacked the SC 
persons and set five to 700 houses belonging to SCs. 
A case was registered with the police immediately 
under section 147/148/436/341/394/307 IPC and is 
pending trial in the court. It is alleged that the 


Scheduled Caste agricultural labourers had been press¬ 
ing their land-owners for increasing the minimum 
wages for agricultural work. Taking advantage cf 
Vanniars agitation in Tamil Nadu, the accused per¬ 
sons set the houses of SCs on fire and assaulted them. 

STATE : TAMIL NADU (SC) 

11. Case Study No. 2.6 (SC)—Purathakudi village— 

Samayapuram Police Station—Trichy district— 
Date and Place of incident—9-9-1986, Puratha¬ 
kudi—Naturae of incident—Wage dispute 

(Murder). 

The Scheduled Caste persons demanded higher 
wages under the leadership of a local panchayat 
President who wa; sympathetic towards their cause. 
The non-SCs bore a grudge against Scheduled Castes 
over this. Due to this, the non-SCs raided the houses 
of SCs and set them on fire. As a result one SC 
girl died and the total loss to the property was esti¬ 
mated to be over Rs. 16 lakhs. A case was register¬ 
ed with the police on 9-9-1986 and was pending trial 
fii the Court, 

STATE : TAMIL NADU 

12. Case Study No. 19 (SC)—Pallipatti village— 
Thogamalai Police Station—Trichy District— 
Date and Place of incident 8-9-1984, Pallipatti— 
Nature of incident—wage dispute. 

The accused belonging to non-SC community gave 
the SC victim I<s. 500 on the condition that he would 
employ his son as farm labourer. As the work cf 
the son was rot satisfactory the accused demanded 
refund of a sum of Rs. 150. As a sequel to this 
altercations between the two took . place and the 
matter was taken to the Panchayat. When no posi¬ 
tive decision resulted in the Panchayat, the accused 
abused the victim in the name of caste. The victim 
lodged the complaint with the police station, and a 
case was registered. The Court convicted the accused 
and fined him Rs. 100 on 20-9-1985. 
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APPENDIX VHI 


TIME LAG BETWEEN OCCURRENCE OF CRIME AND ITS REPORTING TO THE POLICE STATION 


SL Nature of 

No, crime 

Total 


Time gap 


cases 

Upto 12 

12 hours 

Inf or- 



reported 

hours 

and 

mation 




above 

not 





avail- 





able 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Scheduled Castes 





1. Murder 

98 

67 

26 

5 



(68%) 

(27%) 

(5%) 

2. Grievous Hurt 

77 

42 

35 

— 



(55%) 

(45%) 


3. Rape . 

109 

45 

60 

4 



42%) 

(55%) 

(3%) 

4. Arson 

78 

45 

28 

5 



(58%) 

(36%) 

(6%) 

5. Others 

388 

190 

172 

26 



(49%) 

(44%) 

(7%) 

Total 

750 

389 

321 

40 



(52%) 

(43%) 

(5%) 

Scheduled Tribes 





1. Murder 

19 

7 

12 

— 



(37%) 

(63%) 


2. Grievous Hurt 

21 

4 

16 

1 

3. Rape . 

53 

(19%) 

7 

(13%) 

(76%) 

39 

(74%) 

(5%) 

7 

(13%) 

4. Arson . 

14 

5 

8 

1 


(36%) 

(57%) 

(7%) 

5. Others . 

143 

34 

94 

15 


(24%) 

(66%) 

(10%) 

Total . 

250 

57 

169 

24 


(23%) 

(68%) 

(9%) 

Grand Total . 

1000 

446 

490 

64 


(45%) 

(49%) 

_(6%) 
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APPENDIX IX 

TIME LAG BETWEEN REPORTING OF ATROCITY TO THE POLICE AND VISITING OF INVESTIGATING 

OFFICER 


SI. Nature of 

No. crime 

Total 

No. of 

cases 

reported 


Time gap 


Upto 12 
hours 

12 hours 

and 

above 

Infor¬ 
mation 
not available 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Scheduled Castes 





1. Murder 

9R 

68 

(69%) 

11 

(12%) 

19 

(19%) 

2. Rape . 

109 

61 

(56%) 

21 

(19%) 

27 

(25%) 

3. Grievous Hurt 

77 

35 

(45%) 

27 

(35%) 

15 . 
(20%) 

4. Arson . 

78 

53 

(68%) 

14 

(18%) 

11 

(14%) 

5. Others . 

388 

207 

(53%) 

74 

(19%) 

107 

(28%) 

Total . 

750 

424 

(57%) 

147 

(20%) 

179 

(23%) 

Scheduled Tribes 





1, Murder 

19 

14 

(74%) 

3 

(16%) 

2 

(10%) 

2. Rape . 

3. Grievous Hurt 

53 

21 

26 

(49%) 

2 

(10%) 

12 

(23%) 

13 

(62%) 

15 

(28%) 

6 

(28%) 

A. Arson . 

14 

7 

(50%) 

1 

(7%) 

6 

(43%) 

5. Others . 

143 

53 

(37%) 

49 

(34%) 

41 

(29%) 

Total . 

250 

102 

(41%) 

78 

(31%) 

70 

(28%) 

Grand Total 

1000 

526 

(53%) 

225 

(23%) 

249 

(24%) 
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APPENDIX X 

TIME LAG BETWEEN OCCURRENCE OF ATROCITY AND SUBMISSION OF CHARGESHEET BY THE FOLIC E 


SI. State 

No. 

1 to 60 
days 

61 to 90 
days 

91 to 180 
days 

181 to 365 Above 
clays one year 

Total 

cases 

Infoi ms- 
tion not 
available 

Grand 

tout. 1 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

SC . 

34 

(48.5) 

9 

(12.9) 

10 

(140) 

9 

(12.9) 

8 

(114) 

70 

(100) 

80 

150 

ST . . 

9 

(45.0) 

3 

(15.0) 

3 

(15.0) 

4 

(20.0) 

1 

(5.0) 

20 

(100) 

30 

50 

Total 

43 

(47.8) 

12 

(13.3) 

1? 

(14.1) 

13 

(14.1) 

9 

(10.0) 

90 

(100) 

110 

200 

2. Bihar 

SC. 

26 

(28.3) 

15 

(16.3) 

3 

(3.2) 

43 

(46.7) 

5 

(5.4) 

92 

(100) 

58 

150 

ST. 

9 

(30.0) 

5 

(16.7) 

1 

(3.3) 

10 

(33.3) 

5 

(16.7) 

30 

(100) 

20 

50 

Total 

35 
(20.7) 

2 

(Hytts 

4 

(3.3) 

53 

(43.4) 

10 

(8.2) 

122 

(100) 

78 

200 

3. Madhya Pradesh 

SC. 

52 

(73.2) 

6 

(8.4) 

(2.8) 

11 

(15.6) 

— 

71 

(100) 

79 

150 

ST. 

54 

(72.0) 

5 

( 6.7) 

5STw9 

(12.0) 

6 

(8.0) 

1 

(1.3) 

75 

(100) 

7 

- 82 

Total ... 

106 

(72.6) 

11 

(7.6) 

11 

(7.6) 

17 

(11.6) 

1 

(0 7) 

146 

(100) 

86 

232 

4. Rajasthan 









87 

(75.0) 




1 

(0.9) 

116 

(100) 

34 

150 

SC .. 

10 

(8.6) 

1 33^3 

(11.2) 

5 

(4.3) 

ST. 

44 

(88.0) 

1 

(2.0) 

1 

(2.0) 

3 

(6.0) 

1 

(2.0) 

50 

(100) 

18 

68 

Total 

131 

(78.9) 

11 

(6.6) 

14 

(8.4) 

8 

(4.8) 

2 

(1.2) 

166 

(100) 

52 

218 

S. Tamil Nadu 

SC . 

28 

(58.3) 

5 

(10.4) 

1 

(2.1) 

10 

(20.8) 

4 

(8.3) 

48 

(100) 

102 

150 

Total SC . 

227 

(57.2) 

45 

(11.3) 

29 

(7.3) 

78 

(19.7) 

18 

(4.5) 

397 

(100) 

353 

750 

Total ST . . 

116 

(66.3) 

14 

(8.0) 

14 

(8.0) 

23 

(13.1) 

8 

(4.6) 

175 

(100) 

75 

250 

Grand Total 

343 

(60.0) 

59 

(10.3) 

43 

(7.5) 

101 

(17.7) 

26 

(4.6) 

572 

(100) 

428 

1000 


74 



APPENDIX Xi 

CASE STUDIES OF CRIMES REPORTED TO POLICE STATIONS IN BIHAR AND MADHYA 

PRADESH 


STATE : BIHAR 

1. Case Study No. 14 (SC)—Kharapur village-- 
Garijan Police Station Gaya— Gaya district— 
Date and Place of incident—11-3-1985, Kharag- 
pura Nature of incident— Arson. 

On 13-3-1985 a complaint was given by the victim 
and a case was registered by the police that the eight 
accused persons had set fire to his standing crops as 
a sequel tc_ non-payment of some money. The accu¬ 
sed had helped the victim in securing employment 
with a Mahant to plough his fields on sharing basis. 
When the accused wanted payment for this service 
the victim had argued with him and following on this 
his crops were damaged. The police investigated the 
case on 13-3-1985 and it was reported that the case 
was pending trial in the court on the day of visit of 
the research team during 1988. 

STATE : BIHAR 

2. Case Study No. 15 (SC)— Baragura village— 
Harijan Police Station, Gaya —Gaya District— 
Date and Place of incident—14-6-1983, Baragur 
ra—Nature of incident— Arson. 

On 21-6-1983 a case was registered with the police 
by the victim (SC) stating that on 14-6-1983 the 
accused had set lire to his house due to dispute over 
land. It was reported that the victim W'as granted 
5 bighas of land during 1975 by the Government 
under the Bhoodan scheme. This grant was disputed 
in a case in the court in the year 1983. In the mean¬ 
while the victim had already constructed a house on 
this piece of land. Subsequently, when the court 
decided the case in favour of the victim the accused 
belonging to non-SC community in a fit of anger set 
fire to his house. The police investigated the case 
on 21-6-1983. The case was pending trial. * 

STATE : BIHAR 

3. Case Study No. 35 (SC) — Jamuna village—Hari- 
jan Police Station, Gaya— Distt. Gaya —Date and 


Place of incident—31-8-1987, Jamuna—Nature 
of incident—Assault. 

On 31-8-1987, the accused (non-SC) assaulted the 
victim (SC) with lathis and used fire arms and caused 
injuries to the victim over a dispute about payment 
of wages. The accused had also let lose his cattle 
into the agricultural fields of the victim to damage 
the standing crop and to forcibly grab the land. The 
police investigated the case on 1-9-1937 and the case 
v.’as pending trial. 

STATE : BIHAR 

4. Case Study No. 39 (SC)— Manpur village—Hari¬ 
jan police station Gaya—Gaya Distt.—Date and 
Place of incident—10-7-1987—Manpur—Nature 
of incident— Assault. 

On 10-7-1987 the victim (SC) was attacked with 
a sword and lathis by the accused (non SC) causing 
serious injuries. It was reported that the accused 
had an eye to grab the land of the victim and while 
the victim was constructing his house on his land, 
he became furious and hit him. The police visited 
the spot and made investigations on 10-7-1987 and 
charge sheeted the case on 31-10-1987. The case 
was pending trial in the court* 

STATE : MADHYA PRADRSHj 

5. Case Study No. 11 (SC)—Ghudipari village 
Harijan Thana Raipur— Raipur District—Date 
and Place of incident—6-5-1986—Nature of in¬ 
cident—Other IPC. 

On 6-5-1986 a case was registered in the Harijan 

Thana, Rajpur, by the SC victim alleging that 
the accused forcefully took-away his rickshaw, though 
he had repaid the loan taken by him 1 From the accu¬ 
sed. 

The case was challaned on 12-9-1986. Both the 
accused were arrested and the case was pending trial. 



APPENDIX XII 

ALLEGED CRIMES PERPETRATED BY POLICE AGAINST SC|ST PERSONS 


STATE : BIHAR 

1. Case Study No. 20 (SC), Phulbaha village Nurpat- 
ganj police station, Pitrnea district Date and 
place of incident—12-4-1985, Phulbaha Nature 
of incident— Murder. 

On 12-4-1985 the police arrested a person belong¬ 
ing to Dhobi caste on the suspicion that he was in¬ 
volved in a dacoity case. It is alleged that the police 
used third degree methods for interrogation causing 
death of the victim. The case was registered by the 
police on 14-4-1985 and the investigating officers 
started the investigation on 18-4-1985. The case was 
charge sheeted on 3-3-1986, The case is pending 
trial. 

STATE : TAMIL NADU 

2. Case Study No. 7(SC), Elaiyur village Jayani- 
kondom police station, Tiruchirapalh district 
Date and place of incident—12-7-1985, Elaiyur 
Nature of incident— Rape. 

On 22-5-1985 there was rioting in Elaiyur village 
in which the Scheduled Caste persons were assaulted 
by non-Scheduled Castes. The victim lodged a com¬ 
plaint with the police and accordingly, one Sub- 
Inspector and two police Constables went to the 
village to maintain law and order. Subsequently, on 
10-7-1985 also the Sub-Inspector went to the house 
of the victim and enquired about her daughter. 
When the Sub-Inspector was informed by the victim 
that her daughter was away to her in-laws place, the 
Sub-Inspector asked the victim to bring her daughter 
to the village. Later on 12-7-1985 the Sub-Inspector 
again visited the village and asked the victim to 
bring her daughter to him. He was again informed 
by the victim that her daughter had not returned yet 
and hence she could not be produced before the Sub- 
Inspector. The Sub-Inspector of police is alleged to 
have got infuriated and took the victim to a nearby 
place and raped her. The case was immediately in¬ 
vestigated by the police on 12-7-1985 itself by the 
Deputy Superintendent of Police, Crime Branch, 
Tiruchi. It is seen from the report of the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police that the Sub-Inspector of 
police was dismissed from the service with effect from 
1-11-1987. 

STATE TAMIL NADU 

3. Case Study No. 10(SC), Pazhazenatha Ponnirai 
village Alivalam police station, Thanjavur dis- 
Pazhazenatha Ponnairai Nature of incident—Rope. 

On 6-3-1984 a police Constable (non-SC) met a 
woman belonging to Parayan community (SC) and 
offered his services for negotiating a marriage. He 


brought the victim to his house and raped her. The 
police conducted the investigation on 7-3-1984 itself 
and charge sheeted the same subsequently. In the 
court, however, the accused was acquitted on 
22-4-1988. 

STATE : MADHYA PRADESH 

4. Case Study No. 3(SC), K arrapur village Sanodha 
police station, Sagar district Date and place of 
incident—28-6-1987, Karrapur Nature of inci¬ 
dent— Murder. 

On 30-6-1987 a complaint was given in the 
Sanodha police station by an SC person where it was 
alleged that on 28-6-1987 the police forcibly took 
the victim to police station and beat him severely on 
the ground that the victim was preparing liquor illi¬ 
citly and did not pay Rs. 500 as demanded by police. 
As a result of beating the victim succumbed to injury, 
later in the hospital. The case was investigated on 
30-6-1987. The case was challenged on 4-11-1987 
and was pending trial at the time of the visit of the 
investigation. 

STATE . MADHYA PRADESH 

5. Case Study No. 9(SC), Digrapara village Deobhog 

police station, Raipur district Date and place of 
incident—12-4-1986, Digrapara Nature of inci¬ 
dent— Rape. 

On 16-4-1986 a case was registered in the police 
station Deobhog by the SC victim alleging that on 
12-4-1986 the accused, a Constable forcibly took her 
to a lonely spot and committed rape. The case was 
investigated on the same day and challan was sub¬ 
mitted on 26-5-1987 and was pending trial at the 
time of the visit of the investigation. 

STATE : MADHYA PRADESH 

6. Case Study No. 2 (ST) Bhalu Gadar village Bijuri 

police station, Shahdol district Date and place 
of incident—25-10-1987, Bhalu Gadar Nature 
of incident— Rape and murder. 

On 25-10-1987 three accused persons including 
one Head Constable belonging to non-Scheduled Tribe 
community made forced entry into the house of a 
Scheduled Tribe and raped the 16 year old girl. They 
then took her out in the fileds near their house and 
again raped her one by one. She died on 27-10-1987 
at 1700 hours dee to profuse bleeding. The brother of 
the victim lodged a complaint in this regard. A case 
under section 376 and 302 IPC was registered by the 
police. The case was charge sheeted on 11-1-1988 
and is pending trial in the court. 
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STATE : MADHYA PRADESH 

7, Case Study No. 7 (ST), Girbar village Jaithari 
police station, Shahdol district Date and place of 
incident—29*6-1986, Girbar Nature of inci¬ 
dent— Rape. 

On 29-6-1986 the Jamadar of the Venkatnagar 
police chowki came to the house of the victim belong¬ 


ing to Scheduled Tribe community for serving a war¬ 
rant. He took her alongwith her son and son’s father- 
in-law to the police chowki. The accused Jamadar is 
alleged to have her taken to his quarter and raped her. 
A case under section 376 IPC was registered and 
charge sheeted on 23-7-1986. The case ended in the 
acquittal. 



APPENDIX XIII 

CASE STUDIES RELATING TO BONDED LABOUR I FORCED LABOUR 


STATE : ANDHRA PRADESH 

1. Case Study No. 47 (SC) Vaddigudom. Village 
Amalapuram Town Police Station, E. Goda¬ 
vari, District Date and place of incident • 
27-2-84, Vaddigudom Nature of incident : 
Hurt (Force labour). 

The victim belonging to a Scheduled Caste com¬ 
munity (Madiga) was working as a farm servant, with 
a non-Sch. Caste person. On 27-2-84 the victim 
was tied to a pole and beaten with a leather belt 
by the accused for not coming to work resulting in 
injuries to the victim. A case under Section 324 
I.P.C. was registered. Subsequently the court con¬ 
victed the accused with a fine of Rs. 500. 

STATE : BIHAR 

1. Case Study No. 12 (SC), Bhisampur Village, 
Koch. Police Station, Gaya District Date and 
place of incident • 12-8-86 Bhisampur Nature 
of incident : Hurt (Forced labour). 

On 12-8-86, the victim belonging to Paswan (SC) 
community was attacked with a bomb by non-SC 
assailants for not obeying the orders of master for 
carrying out paddy sowing operations in his fields. 
The nolicc registered the case Under Section 326. 
307, IPC and 45 Explosives Act. The case is pen¬ 
ding trial. 

2. Case Study No. 27 (SC) Jharha Tola Village 
Hussainabad Police Station, Palamau District 
Date and place of incident : 29-6-84 Jharha 
Tola Nature of Indent : Unlawful compulsory! 
bonded labour. 

On 29-6-84, the accused belonging to non-SC. 
community forcibly took the thumb impression of the 
SC victim on a blank paper. The accused had been 
engaging the victim as a bonded labourer and pay¬ 
ing barely one k.g. grains every day. The victim 
lodged a complaint with the nolice on 29-6-84 and 
the case was registered ids 384, 374 I.P.C and 16 
Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Act. The case 
was chargeshceted on 15-8-84 and is pending trial. 

3. Case Studv No. 16 (SC) Radiya Village, Hus¬ 
sainabad Police Station Palamau District Date 
and place of incident : 22-7-83, Radiya Nature 
of incident : Unlawful compulsory labour and 
grievous hurt. 

On 22-7-83 the victim belonging to Dushad 
community (SO was assaulted bv a non-SC person 
because tbe victim had refused to work with P>e 
accused without payment of wages. The nolice regis¬ 
tered a case under Sec t: on 144. 323 324, 342, 307 
TPC and 27 Arms Act and chargeshceted on 
14-11-83. Pending trial 


4. Case Study No. 6 (ST) Nagar Village, Dhuria 
Police Station, Palamau District, Date and place 
of incident 24-7-83, Nagar, Nature of incident 
Hurt (Forced labour). 

On 24-7-1983 the victim belonging to a tribal 
community was beaten in his own house with a stick 
by the accused. It has been alleged that the victim 
had taken an advance of Rs. 300|- from the accused 
for rendering services'. However, on the victim’s 
refusal to work he was subjected to atrocity. The 
case is pending trial. 

5. Case Study No. 19(SC), Harpatu Village—Ban- 
mankhi Police Station, Purnea District—Date 
and place of incident : 7-2-83 Harpatu—Nature 
of incident : Attempt to murder (Forced 
labour). 

On 7-2-83, the non-SC accused asked the labourer 
belonging to SC community to carry two bags of 
fertilizers to his fields. The load of bags was too 
heavy and the labourer was unable to carry it. When 
the master still insisted, the victim could not lift the 
load and he collapsed and subsequently died. The 
police registered the case under Section 304A IPC and 
chargeshceted it in the court on 19-3-1983. Pending 
trial. 

6. Case Study No. 24 (SC) Rangpuria Village, 

Damdaha Police Station, Purnea District, Date 
and place of incident : 20-8-86 Rangpuria 

Nature of incident • Hurt (Forced labour). 

On 20-8-86 tbe victim belonging to Musahir com¬ 
munity (SC) was fired at by a 303 rifle by a group 
of non-SC persons. The accused also took away 
cattle and other household articles of the victim. 
The dispute between the two parties was on account 
of refusal to work in the fields of the accused by 
the victim. The police registered a case u|s 147, 323, 
342, 379, 380 IPC and 25A and 26 of Arms Act 
and thereafter chargeshceted it on 19-12-86. 

STATE : MADHYA PRADESH 
]. Case Study No. 35 (SC) Sarodi Village Balodi 
Barar Police Station, Raipur District Nature of 
incident : Non payment of wages. 

The victim in this case was a Scheduled Caste 
person who was sent to Delhi by the accused who 
used to work as a middleman for supplying labour. 
It has been alleged that the victim was working as 
a bonded labourer when the family members of the 
victim did not receive any money from the victim, 
they enquired from the middleman and was infor¬ 
med that money has already been paid. However, 
when tbe victim neither returned to the village nor 
sent any remittances the brother of the victim lodged 
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a complaint with the police. A case under Section 
374 I.P.C. and 16 of the Bonded Labour System 
(Abolition) Act, 1976 was registered. The accused 
was subsequently arrested and challaned on 4-10-86. 
The case is pending trial. 

2. Case Study No. 18 (SC), Miyakhedi Village 
Basoda Police Station, Vidisha District Date and 
place of incident : 28-1-87 Nature of incident : 
Bonded labour. 

The victim belonging to a Scheduled Caste com¬ 
munity was working in the factory owned by the 
accused. A sum of Rs. 2500]- was reported to have 
been advanced to the victim who had been working 
for the accused for the last thjee years. On the vic¬ 
tim's leaving the work the accused along with one of 
his friends went to the house of the victim and 
brought him along with them. It has been alleged 
that the victim was detained for two days. On the 
basis of a complaint the police registered a case 
under Sections 343|503|323 I.P.C. and 16 of the 
Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Act, 1976. The 
case was challaned on 28-2-87 and sent to court 
on 11-4-87. The case is pending trial in court. 

3. Case Study No. 7 (ST), Gashiria Village, Gyas- 
pur Police Station, Vidisha District Date and 
place of incident : 12-7-84 Nature of incident : 
Forced labour. 

In this incident the brother of the victim was> the 
complainant. As per the complaint lodged with the 
police victim was subjected to atrocity for not work¬ 
ing for the accused. The victim had left the village 
and was staying with his sister in her village. The 
accused traced him there and beat him to force him 
to work for him. On the basis of the complaint the 
police registered a case under Section 374 I.P.C. 
and the accused was chargesheeted on 29-4-85. 

4. Case Study No. 8 (ST), Gujarkheli Village, 

Basoda Police Station, Vidisha District Date 
7-11-85 Nature of incident : Harrassment (Bon¬ 
ded labour). 

The victim belonging to a Scheduled Tribe com¬ 
munity was wotking for the accused for the last 
three years. The accused had paid Rs. 1000 to the 
victim for working for a year. The Tehsildar comp¬ 
lained to the Dy. S. P. against the accused for pay¬ 
ing less than the minimum wages. The police took 
up the case and registered it under Section 16|17|18 
of the Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Act, 1976. 
Subsequently, the case was challaned on 30-12-85 
and is pending trial. 

5. Case Study No._9 (ST), Gujarkheli Village, 
Basoda Police Station, Vidisha District Date of 
incident : 7-11-85 Nature of incident : Bonded 
labour (Harassment). 

The victim belonging to a Scheduled Tribe com¬ 
munity was reportedly working as a bonded labourer 
with the accused for the last fifteen years. He was 
being paid Rs. lOOOj- per year for his services. The 
victim was also allegedly being harassed by the ac- 
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cused on a number of occasions. The Naib Tehsil¬ 
dar submitted an application to the S.D.M. Vidisha 
and a case was registered under Section 16|17|18 
of the Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Act, 1976 
in his court. The case was challaned on 27-12-85 
and is pending trial. 

6. Case Study No. 37 (ST), Akhdat Village Chai- 
dya Police Station, Shahdol District Date of 
incident : 17-12-86 Nature of incident : Bon¬ 
ded labour. 

The victim belonging to a Scheduled Tribe com¬ 
munity of the State reported that he is being kept 
under bondage by the accused belonging to a non- 
SCjST community. A case under Section lo|18 of 
the Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Act, 1976 
was registered. The case was challaned on 31-12-86 
and is pending trial. 

STATE : RAJASTHAN 

1. Case Study No. 13 (SC), Kharki Village, Bhim- 
ganj Mandi Police Station, Kota District Date 
and place of incident : 11-3-85 Nature of in¬ 
cident . Grievous hurt (Forced labour). 

On 11-3-1985, a farm servant and his wife belong¬ 
ing to SC community were attacked by non-SC 
accused and in the scuffle wife of the farm servant 
lost her tooth. It is reported that the accused had 
asked the victim to cut a tree standing opposite the 
house of the farm servant. When he declined to cut 
the tree he and his wife were beaten. The police 
registered a case and chargesheeted the same on 
25-3-85. The case is pending trial 

2. Case Study No. 17 (SC) Chirawa Village 
Singhana Police Station, Jhunjhunu District 
Date and place of incident : 28-3-84, Chirawa 
Natur eof Incident : Grievous hurt (Forced 
labour) 

On 23-8-84 the victim belonging to Chamar (SC) 
community was, assaulted by a non-SC person as a 
result of which the victim received injuries. It Is rb- 
pbrted that , the victim worked as a farm servant qii 
daily wages with the accused and when the. victM 
asked for the payment of wages he was beaten. 'The 
police registered a case under Section 325, 323 JPC 
and challaned it in the court on 25-4-84. Pendine 
trial. 

3. Case Study No. 5 (SC) : Mahi Dan Police 
Station, Banswara District, Date and place of 
incident : 16-4-84, Mahi Dam, Nature of inci¬ 
dent : Forced labour. 

The victim in this incident was a Scheduled Caste 
woman and was working as a casual labour for a 
labour contractor at Mahi Dam site. On the day of 
the incident, the contractor gave her some work 
which the victim reportedly did not like and refused 
to do the same. On her refusal the contractor not 
only abused her but also tried to outrage her 
modesty. A case under Section 354|509 IPC was 
subsequently registered at the concerned police 
station. The case was chargesheeted on 27-4-84 and 
challaned on 5-5-84. The same was pending trial 
in court. 
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Case Study No. 26 (ST) : Mehdi Village 
Sultanpur Police Station, Kota District, Data and 
place of incident 3-12-86, Mehdi, Nature of 
incident—Refusal to obey grievous hurt. 

The victim belonging to a Scheduled Tribe com¬ 
munity had a piece of agricultural land. The accused, 
a person from a non-ST community offered his ser¬ 
vices of ploughing the victim’s land. However, the vic¬ 
tim refused the offer. The accused there upon offered 
his services at reduced rates but even then the victim 
did not agree. On the day of the incident the victim 
was hit with a ‘lota’ by the accused resulting in grie¬ 
vous injury. The police registered a case under section 
3251323 IPC on 23-12-86, after availability of the 
medical report. The case was chargesheeted and 
challaned on 29-12-86 and 3-1-87 respectively and 
the same is pending trial. 

5. Case Study No. 27 (ST) : Railway Mandi 
Village, Ramganj Mandi Police Station, Kota 
District, Date and place of incident : 19-8-87 
Railway Manat, Nature of incident : Exploita¬ 
tion of labour. 

The victim originally belongs to district Jhabua of 
Madhya Pradesh and was reportedly working as a 
bonded labourer with a mine owner. On the basis of 
a complaint the police registered a case under Sections 
16|18 of the Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Act, 
1976. The enquiry into the case revealed that the 
victim had taken loan from the mine owner. The 
police investigation concluded that there is no sub¬ 
stance in the complaint and a final report to this effect 
was sent on 30-9-87. 

STATE : TAMIL NADU 

1 . Case Study No. 26(SC), Arasapaltu Village 

Vaduveer Police Station, Thanjavur District, 
Date and place of incident : 4-3-87, Arasapaltu, 
Naturue of incident : Hurt (Forced labour). 

The accused belonging to non-SC community wan¬ 
ted the victims who belonged to SC community to 
attend to his personal work. The victim refused to 
oblige him. The accused abused them in the name of 
caste and assaulted them. The case was chargesheeted 
on 10-3-87 and was pending trial. 


2. Case Study No, 10 (SC), Karsanorja Village 
Thudiyalur Police Station, Coimbatore District, 
Date and place of incident : 17-4-84, Karsanorja 
Nature of incident : Hurt (Forced labour). 

Two Scheduled Caste women were working in the 
brick kiln of the accused belonging to non-SC com¬ 
munity. They look some money from the non-Sche- 
duled Caste person. After this, they stopped going 
to work as it was very far off. On 17-4-84 the accused 
compelled both the victims to come for work. Upon 
their refusal, they were beaten and were confined in 
the house of the accused. The girls somehow managed 
to escape and reported the matter to the police. The 
case was chargesheeted on 28-4-84. The case repor¬ 
tedly ended in acquittal on 10-10-84. 

3. Case Study No. 13 (SC) : Vattaikaranpudur 

Village, Annamalai Police Station, Coimbatore 
District, Date and place of incident : 1-12-186 
Vattaikaran pudur, Nature of incident : Grievous 
hurt (Forced labour ). 

On 1-12-86, the accused belonging to S.C. com¬ 
munity refused to work in the farm of the accused. 
The accused who was from non-SC community beat 
the victim severely. The case was chargesheeted by 
the police on 31-12-86 and was pending trial. 

4. Case Study No. 16(5(7) : Thennamanalur 
village, Thennamanalur Police Station, Coimba¬ 
tore District. Date & place of incident : 25-2-83, 
Thannamanalur. Nature of incident : Grievous 
hurt (Forced labour). 

The victim belonging to Scheduled Caste community 
was working as farm servant under the accused, who 
was from non-SC community. The victim took a loan 
of Rs. 820 from the accused. He started working in 
some other farm and refused to do the work under 
the accused. The accused on 25-2-83 asked the 
victim either to pay back the loan or join the work 
in his farm. When the victim refused, he was beaten 
severely by the accused. The case was chargesheeted 
on 4-3-83 and reportedly ended in acquittal on 
1-6-84. 



APPENDIX XIV 

CRIMES AGAINST SC|ST PERSONS ON ACCOU NT OF NON-ECONOMIC REASONS 


STATE : ANDHRA PRADESH 

1. Case Study No. 10(SC), Harijanwara Anant- 
puram village Lakiridipalli police station, Cud - 
dapah district, Date and place of incident— 
15-1-1985, Anantpuram, Nature of incident— 
Assault. 

On 15-1-1985 at 5.00 in the evening, a group of 
Scheduled Caste persons was assulted by 21 persons 
belonging to non-Scheduled Castes. It was alleged 
that the Scheduled Caste victims were not invited 
by the caste Hindus for participating in ‘Sankranti’ 
festival; thereupon, the Scheduled Caste persons 
decided to celebrate the festivals separately. When 
they were returning after celebrating the festival, 
the caste Hindus attacked them and caused injuries. 
It is also reported that customarily the Scheduled 
Caste persons were invited to participate in the festi¬ 
val but this time the caste Hindus had kept a dist¬ 
ance. The case was charge sheeted on 29-6-1985 
under sections 147, 324 IPC r|w 7(1) (d) PCR Act 
and is pending trial. 

STATE : BIHAR 

2. Case Study No. 8(SC), Jhasi village Mahamad- 
ganj police station, Palamau district. Date and 
place of incident—29-3-1983, Jhasi, Nature of 
incident— Arson. 

This incident took place in village Jhasi under 
Mahamadganj police station, Palamau district of 
Bihar on 29-3-1983. The Scheduled Caste persons 
of the village were celebrating Holi on that day. 
Some non-Scheduled Caste persons did not like it 
and asked the Scheduled Caste persons to stop play¬ 
ing Holi. This was. however, not agreed to by the 
Scheduled Caste persons. The non-Scheduled Caste 
persons thereupon attacked them with sticks and 
also set fire to the standing crop on the fields of 
Scheduled Castes. 

A case under sections 147|148|435|436 IPC and 
27 Arms Act was registered at the concerned police 
station on the following day of the incident. How¬ 
ever, the provisions of the PCR Act have not been 
applied. The case was charge sheeted on 2-4-1983 
and is pending trial. 

STATE ; BIHAR 

3. Case Study No. 20(50, Bandy village Atri 
police station, Gaya district, Date and place of 
incident—22-5-1987, Bandy, Nature of incident 
— Arson. 

A Scheduled Caste person of Bandy village under 
Atri police station limits in Gaya district, Bihar was 
the victim. The victim used to call the accused 


non-SC) every year for performing Punja in his 
house. In the year of the incident the accused was 
not called upon for performing Puja and another 
priest was engaged. This enraged the accused and 
he set the victim’s hut on fire. A case under section 
436 IPC was registered on the basis of a complaint 
lodged by the victim on the day after the occurrence 
of the incident. The case was charge sheeted on 
10-1-1988 and is pending trial in court. 

STATE: RAJASTHAN 

4. Case Study No. 12(£C), Badisarva village Patan 
police station, Banswara district. Date and place 
of incident—1-6-1984, Badisarva, Nature of inci¬ 
dent— Injury. 

There was a marriage in a Scheduled Caste family 
of the village Badisarva, under Patan police station, 
Banswara district of Rajasthan. As per the tradi¬ 
tional custom, the family had to take an earthen 
pot from the house of a potter. A procession was 
taken out for this purpose accompanied by a drum 
beater. On its way the procession had to pass 
through the locality of certain non-SCs in the village. 
A few days prior to the incident a person had died 
in this locality and the families were in mourning. 
They objected to the beating of drums in front of 
their house and attacked the procession with sticks 
injuring six persons. A case under sections 341|323 
IPC was subsequently registered in connection with 
this incident. Howevr, the provisions of the PCR 
Act have not been applied. The case was challaned 
on 20-6-1984. The matter is pending trial in court, 

STATE : TAMIL NADU 

5. Case Study No, 8 (SC), Kandardkotai Bazar 
village Pudupattai police station, South Arcot 
district, Date and place of incident—18-9-1987, 
Kandarakotai, Nature of incident— Arson. 

On 18-9-1987 the non-SCs demanded that the 
local SC petty shop owners should close down their 
shops in support of the agitation of the former. 
When the SCs objected to this, clashes broke out 
and some non-SCs were injured. Hearing of this, 
other non-SCs of the same community from neigh¬ 
bouring places joined them and burnt the huts of 
SCs. A case was registered under sections 127|148| 
324(3231341 and 436 IPC on the same day and is 
pending trial However, the provisions of the PCR 
Act have not been applied. 

STATE • TAMIL NADU 

6. Case Study No. 5 (SC), Narimedu village Nelli - 
kuppam police station, South Arcot district. Date 
and place of incident—18-9-1987, Narimedu, 
Nature of incident— Arson. 
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On 18-9-1987 due to nun-cuoperation of SCs with 
Vanniars (non-SC) in their agitation for ‘road-roko’, 
certain non-SCs set ablaze 119 houses and injured a 
few SCs. The agitation was in connection with the 
demand for reservation for Vanniars in State | Cent¬ 
ral services. A case was registered under sections 
147fl48|324 and 436 IPC on the same day and is 
pending Trial. However, the provisions of tbs PCR 
Act have not been applied. 

STATE : TAMIL NADU 

7. Case Study-No. 24(5*0), Vetta Mangalam village 
Pondanaliur- police station, Tanjavur district, Date 
and place o incident—11-11-1987, Vettaman- 
galam, Nature of incident— Obstruction, rioting 
and outraging religious feelings, 

On 11-11-1983 while the SC persons were taking 
the dead body of a SC woman in a procession 
through a high caste mohallah for cremation, the 
high caste persons objected to this and prevented 
the SCs in taking the procession with lethal weapons. 
A case was registered under sections 144ll52|153| 
153AJ295 1 A|297 of IPC r|w 4(iv) of PCR Act on 
the same day and the case ended in acquittal on 
2-2-1987. 

STATE ; TAMIL NADU 

8. Case Study No. 16(SC), Paganur village Thondi 
police station, Ramanathapuram district, Date 
and place of incident—16-4-1985, Paganur, 
Nature of incident— Assault. 

On 16-4-1985 the victim (SC) passed comments 
over the decision taken in a meeting by the Kanar 
caste (non-SC) persons, whereby it was decided that 
SCs would be made to dig burial pits and the accused 
warned him not to do so. A wordy quarrel followed. 
Traditionally the SCs performed this job for the 
Servai (non-SC) persons. Earlier the victim had a 
quarrel with the accused over the use of a cattle-shed. 
On the same day evening the son of the accused 


blocked the way of the victim. The caste Hindus 
gathered in number and assaulted the victim and his 
family. The case was registered on 17-4-1985 under 
sections 147|148|323j324|336|427, IPC r|w 7(l)(d) 
PCR Act and it ended in acquittal on 2-7-1985 follow¬ 
ing a compromise between the two parties. 

STATE : TAMIL NADU 

9. Case Study No. 15(5C), Thidakottai village 
Thiruvadmai police station, Ramanathapuram 
District—Date and place of incident—18-4-1986 
Thidakottai Nature of incident— -Assault. 

On 18-4-1986 SC persons belonging to Parayan 
community refused to beat drums on the death of a 
member of Udayar community (non-SC). Customa¬ 
rily the Parayans used to beat drums for Thevar com¬ 
munity. The people belonging to Udayar community 
felt humiliated on this refusal. When the victims 
were returning from the nearby Melavaikottai village 
after playing drums for Thevar community, the 
victims and three other non-SCs were way-laid and 
assaulted resulting into injuries. A case was register¬ 
ed on 18-4-1986 under sections 147|148|323|324|427 
IPC and it ended in acquittal on 27-1-1987 following 
a compromise between the two parties. However, the 
provisions of the PCR Act have not been applied. 

STATE TAMIL NADU 

10. Case Study No. 25 (5C), Nahalapuram village 
Thurijur police station, Tiruchirapalti district 
Date and place of incident—14-6-1985, Nahala- 

. . . .puram Nature of incident— Assault (Temple 
entry ) 

On 14-6-1985 when the victim belonging to Sche¬ 
duled Caste community entered into a temple, he was 
abused and beaten by a group of non-Scheduled Caste 
persons numbering ten. A case under section 147(323. 
IPC r|w 7(iXc) PCR Act was registered with the 
police on 18-6-1985. It is reported that all the 
accused persons were acquitted in this case by the 
court. 



APPENDIX XV 

SECTION 3 OF THE SCHEDULED CASTES ANDTHE SCHEDULED TRIBES (PREVENTION OF 

ATROCITIES) ACT, 1939 


Caste or a Scheduled Tribe in any place 
within public view; 

(xi) assaults or uses force to any woman be¬ 
longing to a Scheduled Caste or a Schedul¬ 
ed Tribe with intent to dishonour or out¬ 
rage her modesty; 

(xii) being in a position to dominate the will of 
a woman belonging to a Scheduled Caste 
or a Scheduled Tribe and uses that posi¬ 
tion to exploit her sexually to which she 
would not have otherwise agreed; 

(xiii) corrupts or fouls the water of any spring, 
reservoir or any other source ordinarily 
used by members of the Scheduled Castes 
or the Scheduled Tribes so as to render it 
less lit for the purpose for which it is ordi¬ 
narily used; 

(xiv) denies a member of a Scheduled Caste or 
a Scheduled Tribe any customary right of 
passage or a place of public resort or obs¬ 
tructs such member so as to prevent him 
from using or having access to a place of 
public resort to which other members of 
public or any section thereof have a right 
to use or access to; 

(xv) forces or causes a member of a Scheduled 
Caste or a Scheduled Tribe to leave his 
house, village or other place of residence; 
shall be punishable with imprisonment for 
a term which shall not be less than six 
months but which may extend to five years 
and with fine. 


Punishments for Offences of Atrocities 

Whoever, not being a member of a Scheduled 
Caste or a Scheduled Tribe :— 

(i) forces a member of a Scheduled Caste or 
a Scheduled Tribe to drink or eat any 
inedible or obnoxious substance ; 

(ii) acts with intent to cause injury, insult or 
annoyance to any member of a scheduled 
Caste or a Scheduled Tribe by dumping 
excreta, waste matter, carcasses or any other 
obnoxious substance in his premises or 
neighbourhood j 

(iii) forcibly removes clothes from the person of 

a member of a Scheduled Caste or a Sche¬ 
duled Tribe or parades him naked or with 
painted face or body or commits any similar 
Act which is derogatory to human dignity; 

(iv) wrongfully occupies or cultivates any land 

owned by, or allotted to. or notified by any 
competent authority to be allotted to, a 
member of a Scheduled Caste or a Sche¬ 
duled Tribe or, gets the land allotted to him 
transferred ; 

(v) wrongfuly disposes a member of a Sche¬ 
duled Caste or a Scheduled Tribe from his 
land or premises or interferes with tne 
enjoyment of his rights over any land, pre¬ 
mises or water ; 

(vi) compels or entices a member of a Scheduled 

Caste or a Scheduled Tribe to do ‘begav’ 
or other similar forms of forced or bonded 
labour other than any compulsory service 
for public purposes imposed by Govern¬ 
ment; 

(vii) forces or intimidates a member of a Scheduled 

Caste or a Scheduled Tribe not to vo‘e or 
to vote to a particular candidate or to vote 
in a manner other than that provided by 
law ; 

(viii) institute false, malicious or vexatious suit 
or criminal or other legal proceedings 
against a member of a Scheduled Caste or 
a Scheduled Tribe; 

(ix) gives any false or frivolous information to 
any public servant and thereby causes such 
public servant to use his lawful power to 
the injury or annoyance of a member of a 
Scheduled Caste or a Scheduled Tribe; 

(x) intentionally insults or intimidates with in¬ 

tent to humiliate a member of a Scheduled 


(2) Whoever, not being a member of a Schedul¬ 
ed Caste or a Scheduled Tribe,— 

(i) gives or fabricates fcy’se evidence intending 
thereby to cause, or knowing it to be like¬ 
ly that he will thereby cause, any member 
of a Scheduled Caste or a Scheduled Tribe 
to be convicted of an offence which is capi¬ 
tal by the law for the time being in force 
shall be punished with imprisonment for 
life and with fine; and if an innocent mem¬ 
ber of a Scheduled Caste or a Scheduled 
Tribe be convicted and executed in conse¬ 
quence of such false or fabricated evi¬ 
dence, the person who gives or fabricates 
such false evidenec, shall be punished with 
death; 

(ii) gives or fabricates false evidence intending 
thereby to cause, or knowing it to be like¬ 
ly that he will thereby cause, any mem- 
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ber of a Scheduled Caste or a Scheduled 
Tribe to be convicted of an offence which 
is not capital but punishable with imprison¬ 
ment for a term of seven years or up¬ 
wards, shall be punishable with imprison¬ 
ment for a term which shall not be less 
than six months but which may extend to 
seven years or upwards and with line; 

(iii) commits mischief by fire or any explosive 
substance intending to cause or knowing 
it to be likely that he will thereby cause 
damage to any property belonging to a 
member of a Scheduled Caste or a Sche¬ 
duled Tribe, shall be punishable with im¬ 
prisonment for a term which shall not be 
less than six months but which may ex¬ 
tend to seven years and with fine; 

(iv) commits mischief by fire or any explosive 
substance intending to cause or knowing 
it to be likely that he will thereby cause 
destruction of any building which is ordi¬ 
narily used as a place of worship or as a 
place for human dwelling or as a place for 
custody of the property by a member of 
a Scheduled Caste or a Scheduled Tribe, 
shall be punishable with imprisonment for 
life and with fine; 


(v) commits any offence under the Indian 
Penal Code punishable with imprisonment 
for a term of ten years or more against a 
person or property on the ground that 
such person is a member of a Scheduled 
Caste or a Scheduled Tribe or such pro¬ 
perty belongs to such member, shall be 
punishable with imprisonment for life and 
with fine; 

(vi) knowingly or having reason to believe that 
an offence has been committed under this 
Chapter, causes any evidence of the com¬ 
mission of the. offence to disappear with 
the intention of screening the offender 
from legal punishment, or with that inten¬ 
tion gives any information respecting the 
offence which he knows or' believes to be 
false, shall be punishable with the punish¬ 
ment provided for that offence; or 

(vii) being a public servant, commits any 
offence under this section, shall be punish¬ 
able with imprisonment for a term which 
shall not be less than one year but which 
may extend to the punishment provided for 
that offence. 



AFPENDDfcJCVI 

STATEMENT SHOWING INCOME AND EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 

(A) DISTRIBUTION OF 100 SELECTED VICTIMS’ FAMILIES ACCORDING TO ANNUAL INCOME (IN RUPEES) FOR TH E 

YEAR 1987, 


State 


Upto 3500 

3500—6400 

6401—10,000 

10,001 and 
above 

Not mentioned 

Total 

1 


2 

• 3 >■ 

4 

5 

6 

7 

.Andhra Pradesh 


L5 

2 

2 

1 - 


20 

Bihar 


9 

4 

<2 

3 

2 

20 

Madhya Pradesh 


6 

9 

6 . 

2 

— 

• R 

Rajasthan 


2 

7 

S 

5 

3 

R 

Tamilnadu 


9 

3 

1 

2 

— 

15 

Total 


41 

25 

16 

13 

5 

100 


(B) STATEMENT SHOWING EDUCATIONAL LEVELS OF VICTIMS FAMILY (100 SELECTED CASE STUDIES) 


State 

Illiterate 



Level of education 


Total 

Upto primary 
level 

Middle 

High school 

Graduate 

1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Andhra Pradesh 

12 


3 

3 

2 

_ 

20 

Bihar .... 

U 


2 

4 

2 

1 

20 

Madhya Pradesh 

5 


8 

4 

4 

2 

23 

Rajasthan 

9 


5 

4 

4 

— 

22 

Tamilnadu 

5 



5 

1 

— 

15 

Total 

42 


22 

20 

13 

3 

100 







APPENDIX XVII 


STATEMENT SHOWING POPULATION INCREASE, LITERACY RATES AND NUMBER OF ILLITERATES BETWEEN 

, 1951—1981 


Category 

Population (Lakhs) 

Increase (1961—81) 

Literacy Rate 

No. of Illiterates (Lakhs) 

Increase 
(1961 — 

81) 

1961 

1981 

Actual 

(Lakhs) 

% 

1961 

1981 

1961 

1981 

Actual 

(Lakhs) 

% 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

General . 

4390.74 

6632.88 

2262.15 

51.52 

24.00 

36.23 

3336.95 

4242.56 

905.61 

27.14 

SGs 

644.17 

1047.55 

403.38 

62.62 

10.27 

21.38 

578.01 

823.62 

245.61 

42.49 

STs 

798.79 

516.29 

217.50 

72.79 

8.54 

16.35 

273.27 

431.88 

158.61 

58.04 


Scarce: Census Tables. 

(*It may be noted that the figures in Col. 7 showover all literacy rates. The figures in the table at Para 14 show literacy rates of 
the rest of the population). 






APPENDIX XVIII 


LITERACY PERCENTAGES OFSCHEDULED CASTES, SCHEDULEDTRffiES AND GENERAL POPULATION 


State 



1971 


1981 




Oen. Pop. 

SCs 

STs 

Gen. Pep. 

SGs 

STs 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


P 

24.57 

10,66 

5.34 

29.94 

17.65 

7.82 

Andhra Pradesh 

M 

33.18 

15.89 

8.33 

39.26 

24.82 

12.02 


F 

15.75 

5.29 

2.13 

20.39 

10.26 

3.46 

Bihar 

P 

19.94 

6.53 

11.64 

26.20 

10.40 

16.99 


M 

30.64 

11.92 

18.45 

38.11 

18.01 

26.17 


F 

8.72 

1.03 

4.85 

13.62 

2.51 

7.75 

Madhya Pradesh 

P 

22.14 

12.49 

7.62 

27.87 

18.97 

10.68 


M 

32.70 

20.58 

13.05 

39.49 

30.25 

17.74 


F 

10.92 

3.88 

2.18 

15.53 

6.87 

3.60 

Rajasthan . 

. P 

19.07 

9.14 

6.47 

24.38 

14.04 

10.27 


M 

28.74 

16.35 

12.03 

36.30 

24.40 

18.85 


F 

8.46 

1.25 

0.49 

11.42 

2.69 

1.20 

Tamilnadu . 

P 

39.46 

21.82 

9.02 

46.76 

29.67 

20.46 


M 

51.78 

32.16 

13.34 

58.26 

40.64 

26.71 


F 

26.86 

11.32 

4.48 

34.99 

18.47 

14.00 

India. 

P 

29.45 

14.67 

11.30 

36.23 

21.38 

16.35 


M 

39.45 

22.36 

17.63 

46.89 

31.12 

24.52 

• 

F 

18,69 

6.44 

4.85 

24.82 

10.93 

8.04 


Source : Census of India Tables, 


MGIPRRND—Welfare-90—Sec. yl Day,-. 16-5-90,2200 
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